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“JT SPEAKS FOR ITSEUF.” 
— Wilmington Journal. 
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or topic-list of U. 8. History for the use of our classes. 
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needs.”—J. L. HUNT. 
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THE PRIEST’S STRATAGEM. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 
Tn old St. Andrew's steeple hung 
A bell, for many a year, 
That never ealled with iron tongue 
To bridal or to bier. 


The er clung, rotting, to the wheel ; 
The bell with rust was brown. 

It could not wake with joyous peal,— 
’T was cracked from rim to crown. 


But, every Sunday morn, the priest 
His patient flock would tell, 

They ‘‘ ought to give enough, at least, 
To buy another bell.’’ 


In vain; the coins were small and few. 
His flock had little store. 

They kept the priest alive, ’tis true,— 
Just that, and nothing more. 


At last the priest, in accents shrill, 
Called Heaven to witness bear, 
He’d ring the cracked old bell until 

They put another there! 


The honest father kept his word 
So well, from morn till night 

The jangling of the bell was heard 
Upon the church-crowned height. 


At length the suffering parish cried, 
‘* This thing will never do! 

The priest will drive us mad, —beside, 
’ Twill kill His Rev’ rence, too!’’ 


So from the distant town they brought 
So sweet and clear a bell, 

The priest declared it was not wrought, 
But straight from heaven fell! 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE BRAIN. 


BY DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 


[Notes from a recent lecture before teachers of New York; reported 
by HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. | 


The brain is a vast nerve center in the skull. It is not 
only an instrument of thought, but a regulator to see that 
all the physical functions are properly performed. In 
the gray matter thought originates, and the white matter 
is the medium for the transmission of messages. A sen- 
sation of pain reaches the seat of thought, —the gray 
matter, — through the white medium, and through it the 
orders for action are sent out. The attributes of the 
mind which the brain originates are Perception, Emotion, 
Intellect, Will. Percéption puts us into relations with 
the external world. By means of the nerves the results 
of perception are conveyed to the brain. By means of 
the nerve centers they are comprehended. 

The Emotions are the most troublesome of all the men- 
tal attributes. They cause-more crime, disease, and un- 
happiness than all the others put together, and usually 
they are a detriment to character if they are allowed con 
trolling power. The emotions wear the brain away more 
than intellectual work. There are few people who suffer 
from real intellectual work, but many are worn down, 
made insane, and even killed by anxiety. We all have a 
certain amount of nerve force, but, if the brain takes 
more than its share, the stomach is cut short; the conse- 
quence is nervous dyspepsia. In nearly all cases of over- 


_ work the stomach is the first to suffer. Purely intellect- 


ual work can, in the average grown person, be carried on 
eight hours per day without injury. Beyond that it is 
unwise to go. An exact rule of time cannot be set for 
everybody, but-eno one should go on after he feels fatigue, 
or after the mind loses power of concentration. One of 
the chief dangers in brain work is that it does not easily 
recover. Exhaustion shows itself in what seems a trifling 
irritability of the mind at first, but too often something 
much more serious lies behind that. Gradually a settled 
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inability to concentrate the thoughts shows itself, unac- 
countable headaches come on, and various other mental 
disturbances trick and tease the over-worked man till he 
has to give up everything and travel, probably, if he can 
afford to. But the brain once over-taxed is never alto- 
gether to be relied upon. It is liable to give out in one 
way or another, at any time. 

Sleep is the great repairer. When asleep, the shop is 
shut up and the workmen go home. The brain, though 
figuratively a machine for evolving force, differs from all 
real machines in that it consumes itself, — not fuel from 
outside. It does not produce thought from the things it 
takes in, but by feeding upon itself. With every exer- 
tion, however slight, a certain amount of brain is decom- 
posed. As long as it is awake blood is constantly flow- 
ing in to supply and make new tissue for that which is 
being used, but during sleep it is emptied of blood. 
When a pefSon goes to sleep the blood vessels of his 
brain contract and empty themselves, but, if the brain is 
over-taxed, the vessels are exhausted. They lose their 
power to contract. The blood remains in the brain, and, 
when this has become a settled thing, we say the poor 
man has insomnia. Blood vessels lose their elasticity just 
as a rubber band, if stretched over a package for a long 
time, does not contract when it is taken off. It is a long, 
and often a hopeless, task to get back this elasticity after 
it has once been over-strained. If you are a brain worker 
be warned by irritability, be alarmed by lack of concen- 
tration, and know that there is, then, only one way to 
check an impending disaster, — stop your work, or over- 
work, at any rate, and live properly in all ways. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XXI.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


THE SPECIAL SENSES. 


Hearing.—Through the sense of hearing we obtain our 
knowledge of sounds. This is the only knowledge gained 
in this way, and yet it is wonderfully varied. In the first 
place, there are a great variety of classes of objects, each 
producing sounds unlike those of any other class. The 
human voice, the sound of metal, sounds of all the differ- 
ent kinds of musical instruments, and sounds of many 
other things, are so unlike that they are readily distin- 
guished. 

Moreover, the sounds produced by the same objects,— 
the organs of speech, for example,—are exceedingly vari- 
ous. They differ in pitch, in quality, in loudness, and in 
length. The number of different pitches that can be dis- 
tinguished by the human ear is estimated at several hun- 
dreds, and all of these pitches vary in quality, loudness, ete. 
Every human voice differs in quality from every other to 
such an extent as to be readily distinguished. A blind 
man recognizes persons by their voices almost as readily 
as people with sight recognize others through their differ- 
ent looks. Most kinds of objects produce sounds of 
peculiar qualities. 

Now, if we multiply the number of sounds distinguish- 
able by their qualities, by the number of possible pitches 
which we are capable of distinguishing, and then multiply 
this product by the number of degrees of loudness which 
we are able to distinguish, and this product again by the 
number of different lengths of sound which we are capable 
of appreciating, we may begin to form some idea of the 
number of different sounds, a knowledge of which we may 
gain through the sense of hearing. 

Add to this the effect of the regular recurrence of ac- 
cented and unaccented sounds, especially when the sounds 
are of a musical quality, and add also the effect of har- 
monious and inharmonious sounds of the same and differ- 
ent kinds as they strike the ear at once, and we may be 
helped to realize the wonderful power of the soul to 


obtain knowledge through the agency of the ear ; for each 
* Copyright, 1886. 
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tions and perceptions. . 

Many classes of sounds are named from the qualities in 
the sounds themselves, as, loud and soft, harsh and sweet, 
high and low, and the like; but most sounds are named 
from the objects from which they proceed, as, the sound 
of the bell, or the flute, the cuckoo, or the lark. 

The utility of the sense of hearing is best seen by tra- 
cing; its power in language and music. They would both 
be impossible without this sense. The different sounds of 
the human voice consiitute the primary elements of all 
language ; and music, for each person, consists simply of 
different sounds, variously combined as to strength, length, 
pitch, and harmony. The power of the human voice to 
awaken ideas, thoughts, and feelings in other minds, eor- 
responding to what we have in our own minds, is coexten- 
sive with human experience. Beyond this is the fact that 
the science of language, of music, of acoustics in general, 
all depends upon the sense of hearing. 

If, now, we bear in mind the great utility of sound as 
language, as music, as the means of interpreting the move- 
ments and qualities of objects, and as the source of the 
fundamental ideas of the sciences which are based upon a 
knowledge of sound, and if we bear in mind also that no 
single sound can become known except through the act of 
hearing performed by the mind in which the knowledge 
exists, we are prepared to understand the importance of 
training the ear in youth, and even in infancy and child- 
hood, to the habit of hearing, distinguishing, and appreci- 
ating sounds, especially the elements of music and speech. 
Youth is emphatically the seed-time of the soul; and 
what is not planted through this sense will bear no fruit 
through this sense. The most careful training in speech 
and music cannot be too strongly urged as a part of early 
school instruction. Articulation, accentuation, inflection, 
emphasis, all the elements of our spoken language, are 
what we hear, and mainly what we hear in infancy and 
childhood. Hence it is of the greatest importance that 
the teacher of children should be a model of excellence in 
this respect. Bad habits of speech may have been formed 
at home before the child enters school ; if so, the need of 
purity of speech on the part of the teacher is so much the 
greater. 

The same line of argument holds in regard to music, 
especially vocal music. It seemed to be assumed by 
teachers of vocal music years ago, and it is too often 
assumed at the present time, that ideas of musical sounds, 
ideas of pitch, of rhythm, of harmony, and the like, could 
be caused by the proper study of musical notation. Hence 
instruction in vocal music began with a study of the staff 
and the notes. The staff, with its name, was first learned ; 
then the different parts of the staff and their names. The 
forms of the different notes were associated with the 
names of the forms, as, the whole note, the half note, and 
the quarter. The positions of the notes on the staff were 
named from certain letters of the alphabet, as, c,d,e. A 
portion of the staff cut off by two vertical lines drawn 
across it was named a measure. And so the process was 
continued till the pupil had applied all the names which 
should designate the different elements of vocal music to 
the different elements of musical notation. All this was 
thought to assist the pupil in gaining ideas of musical 
sounds; so little did the teachers of vocal music, who had 
acquired their knowledge of music through instruments, 
appreciate the truth that music is a thing which exists for 
the ear alone, and can be learned through the ear alone. 

The position of a note on the staff may tell the pianist 
what key to touch in order to produce a tone of a given 
pitch ; but the note cannot awaken the idea of the proper 
pitch in the mind of the child; this comes alone from 
hearing the pitch. And the same is true of all other ele- 
ments ef music. Hence the learning and naming of the 
parts of a complicated musical notation, especially when 
the names are those appropriate to the elements of music 
itself, not only does no good in the direction of helping 


the pupil to a knowledge of music itself, but it becomes a 


distinguishable effect must have its corresponding sensa- . 
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positive hindrance. In the course of his instruction these 
names must be used as the signs of the elements of music ; 
but even when so used they call up, not musical ideas, but 
ideas of the staff, notes, position, and the like, and thus 
the mind of the learner becomes confused. 

I do not say that it is impossible to teach vocal music 
in this way, for children often survive serious abuse. Bat 
this is certainly beginning at the wrong end of the pro- 
cess. There are three things to be taught in vocal music, 
—the tones in their various relations of pitch, quality, 
melody, and harmony; the names of the tones and of 
their various relations; and the written signs for the 
various tones and their relations which have been named. 
The true order is: (1) tones; (2) names; (8) signs. It 
is a stupendous pedagogical blunder to reverse this order. 
The writer remembers his early experience under this in- 
verted order of procedure. He learned musical notation 
and the names of the notation ; but unfortunately his 
musical education stopped at that point. He thus finds 
himself fairly well educated in vocal music, with a single 
exception,—he cannot sing. 

We cannot hold too closely to the doctrine that the 
elements of all knowledge relating to sound must be taught 
through the ear alone. 


EXPERIENCE. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 


AT THE AGE oF 40. 


I have taught ever since I graduated from colleges I 
have studied hard the subjects I had to teach; I have 
spent much time in seeking clear explanations, and in 
preparing for my pupils royal roads to knowledge. By 
the aid of the short cuts that I have appropriated or dis- 
covered, I am able to get my pupils over a good deal of 
ground in a short time; I give them the benefit of my 
own experience, thereby shielding them from the toilsome 
process of gaining for themselves the experience that I 
have been so long in acquiring. My pupils always show 
off well at a public examination ; they have been so well 
drilled that almost without thought they answer the diffi- 
eult questions that I ask them. Everything moves so 
smoothly that the committee are satisfied to allow me to 
conduct the examination in my own way. I never trouble 
myself with educational theories ; the schoolroom is my 
laboratory, and I can learn nothing about teaching from 
dead men, or from the writings of those who stay at home 
and try to make it out that there is a science of teaching. 
I look with a feeling of pity upon young teachers, who 
are now where I was once. 


AT THE AGE oF 45. 


During the past five years circumstances have forced me, 
much against my will, to become somewhat acquainted with 
the educational writings of John Locke, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, 
Herbert Spencer, Joseph Payne, and others, and I must 
confess that my confidence in the permanent good that I 
have done my pupils in the past is a little shaken. I 
have been surprised to find, on investigation, that many 
of my pupils have not continued to improve their minds 
after leaving school, and that many of the pupils of poorer 
teachers have turned out remarkably well. Joseph 
Payne says : 

He [the teacher] has very imperfectly accomplished the end of 
his being if he dismisses his pupils as merely mechanical artisans 
knowing the how, but ignorant of the why; expert in processes, 
but uninformed in principles; instructed, but not truly educated. 
Itis the possession of principles which gives mental life, courage, 
and power: the courage which is not daunted where routine fails, 
the power which not only firmly directs the established machinery, 
but corrects its apparent eccentricities, can repair it when it is de- 
ranged, and adjust its forces to new emergencies. ‘ake the case 
of a routine pupil to whom you propose an arithmetical problem. 
His first inquiry is, not what are the conditions of the question, 
and the principles involved in its solution, but what rule he is to 
work it by. This is the question of a slave, who can do nothing 
without orders from his master. Well, you give him the rule. 

The rule is, in fact, a résumé of principles which some scientific 
man has deduced from concrete facts, and which represents and 
embodies the net result of various processes of his mind upon 
them. But what is it to our routine pupil ? To him it is merely 
an order given by a slave driver. 


Can it be that I have erred in the direction indicated 
by Mr. Payne, and that the ability on which I have 
prided myself is not the ability of a teacher at all, but 
rather that of a manager? Let me quote a few other 


things that have set me a thinking. 


From PAYNE: — 
The principle I am contending for — that the child is capable of 


teaching himself without explanations—is indeed very generally ac- 
knowledged in word by teachers, who also very generally repudiate 
it in fact. 

I do not at all admire explanatory discourses; young people give 
little attention to them, and never retain them. Things! things! 
I can never enough repeat it, that we make words of too much con- 
sequence. With our prating modes of education, we make noth- 
ing but praters. 

The teacher has recognized his true function as simply a director 
of the mental machinery which is, in fact, to do all the work itself ; 
for it is not he, but his pupils, that have to learn, and to learn by 
the exercise of their own minds. 

That by teaching himself—relying on his own powers—in a spe- 
cial case, he was acquiring the power of teaching himself generally, 
and was therefore on the way to gain the habit of independent 
mental self-direction —the real goal of all the teacher’s efforts. 
lt is obvious that no method of teaching which consists in bring- 
ing a bit of this thing (or author), a bit of that thing (or author), 
transiently before the pupil’s mind, creating ideas, like dissolving 


views, each of which in turn displaces its predecessor, which makes 
acquisitions only to abandon them before they are “ incorporated 
with the organic life of the mind,’’ can possibly be a good method. 
The earliest instruction of children ought to be a continuation of 
the natural process by which they have learnt what they already 
know. 

Personal experience is the condition of development, whether of 
the body, mind, or moral sense. What the child does himself, and 
loves to do, forms his habit of doing ; but the natyral educator, by 
developing his powers and promoting their exercise, also guides 
him to the formation of right habits. 

Education ean only be gained by doing a little well. 


From JOHN LOCKE: — 

The business of education, as I have already observed, is not, as I 
think, to make them perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to 
open and dispose their minds as may best make them capable of 
any when they shall apply themselves to it. 

He that begins with the calf may carry the ox; but he that will 
at first go to take up an ox, may so disable himself as not to be able 
to lift up a calf after that. 

The surest way for a learner in this as in all other cases, is not to 
advance by jumps and large strides; let that which he sets himself 
to learn next be indeed the next, i. ¢., as nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already as is possible; let it be distinct, but not re- 
mote from it; let it be new, and what he did not know before, 
that the understanding may advance; but let it be as little at once 
as it may be, that its advance may be clear and sure. All the 
ground that it gets this way it will hold. This distinct, gradual 
growth in the knowledge is firm and sure; it carries its own 
light with it in every step of its progression in ar easy and orderly 
train, than which there is nothing of more use to the understanding. 
And though this perhaps may seem a very slow and lingering way 
to knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, that whoever will try 
in himself, or any one he will teach, shall find the advances 
greater in this method than they would in the same space of time 
have been in any other he could have taken. 

I therefore take the liberty to repeat here again what I have said 
elsewhere, that in learning anything, as little should be proposed to 
the mind at once as is possible; and that being understood and 
fully mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining part yet unknown, 
simple, unperplexed proposition belonging to the matter in hand, 
and tending to the clearing what is principally designed. 


From HERBERT SPENCER: — 

Nearly every subject dealt with is arranged in abnormal order; 
definitions, and rules, and principles, being put first, instead of 
being disclosed, as they are in the order of nature, through the 
study of cases, and then, pervading the whole, is the vicious system 
of rote learning—a system of sacrificing the spirit to the letter. 

To give the net product of inquiry, without the inquiry that leads 
toit, is found to be both enervating and inefficient. General truths 
to be of due and permanent use, must be earned. ‘‘ Easy come 
easy go,’’ is a saying as applicable to knowledge as to wealth. 
While rules, lying isolated-in the mind—not joined to its other con- 
tents as outgrowths from them—are continually forgotten, the 
principles which those rules express piecemeal, become, when once 
reached by the understanding, enduring possessions. While the 
rule-tanght youth is at sea when beyond his rules, the youth in- 
structed in principles solves a new case as readily as an old one. 


From J. G. Firen: — 

‘“‘Itis a truth very imperfectly recognized by teachers, that the 
education of a youth depends not only on what he learns, but on 
how he learns it, and that some power of the mind is being daily 
improved or injured by the methods which are adopted in teaching 
him.”’ 

From J. S, Mint: — 

If the grounds of an opinion are not conclusive to the person’s 
own reason, his reason cannot be strengthened, but is likely to be 
weakened by his adopting it. 

From J. J. RoussEAv :— 

Oar pedantic mania for instructing constantly leads us to teach 
children what they can leara far better for themselves, and to lose 
sight of what we alone can teach them, 

Let him know a thing because he has found it out for himself, 
and not because you have told him of it. Let him not learn sci- 
ence, but discoverit for himself. If once you substitute authority 
for reason, he will not reason any more; he will only be the sport 
of other people’s opinions. 


When I see @ man carried away by his love for knowledge, has- 


to stop, I think I see a child gathering shells upon the seashore. At 
first he loads himself with them; then, tempted by others, he 
throws these away, and gathers more. At last, weighed down by 
so many, and no longer knowing which to choose, he ends by throw- 
ing all away, and returning empty-handed. 

The thing is, not to teach him knowledge, but to give him a love 
for it, and a good method of acquiring it when this love has grown 
stronger. Certainly this is a fundamental principle in all good ed- 
ucation. 


AT THE AGE oF 55. 


During the past ten years I have been turning over a 
new leaf. I now allow my pupils to work out their own 
salvation, but in a direction indicated by me. I have 
adopted Lincoln’s policy of allowing myself to be guided 
by events when they are sure to bring me out where I 
want to go. I try to supply the material in each subject, 
by the aid of which my boys and girls may gain a proper 
succession of valuable experiences of their own. 

To my pupils a new word is a labor-saving device for 
the expression of an idea; a definition is a brief state- 
ment of the net result of personal observation and thought, 
and a rule is a brief statement of how they have done 
something. 

I have become convinced that the number of funda- 
mental principles of real value to a boy or girl in after life 
is very small, and that a complete mastery of these prin- 
ciples will enable the pupil to assimilate incidentally, and 
as a matter of course, many of the details of knowledge, 
over which I used to spend a great deal of time. 

I am not quite sure but I think that I see a philosophy 
of teaching, the principles of which are applicable alike 
to all subjects. I am not so enthusiastic as I was once in 
regard to the mechanies of teaching. My school is a little 
less orderly than it used to be. I often almost forget 
that Iam not one of the boys. I feel younger, and am 
certainly nearer to my pupils now than thirty years ago. 
I take more pride in seeing my boys prosper after they 
leave school than I do in my examinations. 

If I can give a boy that respect for his body which will 
prevent him from transgressing the laws of health, that 
respect for his mind which comes from really knowing a 
few good books, and from a strong desire to know others, 
and as much mental power,—ability to deduce a correct 
conclusion from a simple premise—as can be gained from 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic (intellectual 
common sense), then I feel that I have made some re- 
turn at least for the money I receive for my work. 


THE LIBRARY AND SCHOOL. 


BY LULU M. BAGLEY, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Many of our cities rejoice in excellent public libraries, 
and into these, day after day, boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and twenty are allowed to go, most of them 
indulging in a “course” of indiscriminate reading. 
Fully do we appreciate the open doors of a free library, 
but our experience, gained by careful observation, has 
been that the books which boys and girls select in an in- 
discriminate fashion are not the books which will help to 
make them intelligent, sweet-souled women, practical, 
noble men. Therefore I wish that it were not possible 
for children to get library books unless from a most care- 
fully selected list, prepared especially for their needs. 
People read trash because as children they were not 
guided to better things, and while books on library shelves 
which children select are not vulgar or illiterate, many of 
them treat of startling adventures, impossible incidents, 
and are therefore unhealthy as a mental diet. The ques- 
tion arises as to how early would you permit children to 
use the library. I would answer, “Just as soon as libra 
ries will put only suitable reading matter within their 
reach, and then, only under home or school supervision 
or the direct guidance of a librarian interested in this 
phase of library education. In many places there has 
been, within a few years, a movement to bring the library 
in direct contact with the school. Where there is a con- 
scientious teacher, much good may be done by way of 
guiding and stimulating the children -to advantageous 
reading. The plan or method adopted must depend upon 
the end in view and the age or capabilities of the pupils. 
Last year I had opportunities of observing the direct 
workings of a plan used by a teacher in the lowest gram- 


mar grade. A list of several hundred books had been 


tening from one alluring science to another, without knowing where : 
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carefully prepared by the librarian, and were catalogued 
in classes corresponding to second, third, fourth, ete., 
years of school reading. Each teacher has the privilege 
of a card, allowing her to take ten books (where there is 
need, more); these books may be kept for two weeks, 
then renewed for another two, and still another, if the 
teacher wishes to retain them. The books are sent to 
each room calling for them, and can be renewed by note 
or postal to the librarian. 

In the school of which I speak, when the first basket of 
hooks were received, the teacher gave to each of the ten 
older pupils a sheet of brown paper and a pair of scissors ; 
she then showed them just how to cover their books, and 
also how to make a simple book-mark. ‘This was to im- 
press upon them that these books were borrowed, and 
should be as carefully handled as a prized gift book. One 
of the gratifying results of this exercise came soon after : 
when a set of supplementary (new) books came to the 
school, the children begged to be allowed to cover them. 
After the second set of books from the library had been 
read, it was suggested that a note be written to Miss 
———, the librarian, thanking her for the books and ex- 
pressing pleasure received from them. The answer, 
which was very helpful to the children, we are allowed to 


copy, 


My Dear Lad :—The books returned from the School were 
so clean, and your note to me was so nicely written, that I think a 
double acknowledgment is due from me. I wish I could show 
those books to every school in town just to let them see how well 
the pupils of the School know how to treat books. Good 
books are among our best friends, and surely we ought to treat our 
friends very carefully and tenderly, just as the forty children in 
your school have treated these books. Will you tell them all how 
pleased I am, and that I shall not be afraid to send my nicest books 
te your school because you treat them so well ? 

Yours truly, LIBRARIAN, N. F. L. 


When the first budget of books were ready,—* Shall I 
give them to the most industrious or to the ‘real good 
children ’ as rewards 

“ No, that will not be best,” said the teacher; ** these 
books are to help Jack, the dull boy, and Jim, the lazy 
boy, and it will never do to have these two, and Tom, 
the active (?) boy, disapprove of our books in the begin- 
ning.” 

Straightway she surprised and delighted a “ picked 
nine” by giving to each a book to be kept until read 
through. The tenth book was retained to be read in 
class. 

A special effort was made to encourage reading aloud 
at home, and each child was expected, upon finishing a 
book, to read a short story or chapter to the teacher ; 
sometimes this was read to the class, but oftener to the 
teacher, before or after school. 

The pupils were expected to keep a list of the books 
read by them, and in nearly every case the child was en- 
couraged to read twice the same book. This was to beget 
the habit of going back to a book; at first, when offered 
a book the second time, the children would exclaim, 
“ Why, I read that all through once!” ‘Then the ad- 
vantages of reading it again were so presented that most 
of them very soon considered it a privilege to select a 
book which they of themselves knew all about. 

Nearly all the books in the lower grades must be se- 
lected stories; and while these for young children are 
most valuable as helps toward inculeating right views of 
conduct and instilling the virtues of truthfulness, honesty, 
and kindness, it would be well to guide them into a read- 
ing of biography and travel just as soon as interest can 
be aroused. 

After stimulating a love for reading by the class, the 
teacher of whom I write felt that to direct it into proper 
channels the books must be selected for the individual 
rather than for the class. To illustrate, certain boys in 
her room had been reported by a tender-hearted little 
maiden for stoning cats. After making a due allowance 
for the well-known antipathy of boys and dogs toward 
cats, the excuse,—‘ We don’t hit them every time, we only 
Are at them,”—had been met with gentle remonstrances, 
but still they “fired.” Then she determined to wage a 
war by means of books on animals; while these stories 
led to observations, comparisons, and descriptions, John 
and Tom and Harry were led by insensible degrees into 
a sympathy not only for the animals whose names they 
were fond of spelling with a capital B, such as Buffalo, 
Bear, ete., but also saw some good in the feline creation: 


‘ 


When this sympathy was at a practical point, a Band of 
Mercy was formed, which took under its especial protec- 
tion wandering orphan cats and hungry-looking dogs. 
Another child, who came from a home where the amen- 
ities of every-day life were more often honored by the 
breach than in the observance, was obviously helped by 
reading aloud to her mother Miss Wiggins’ valuable little 
book, Lessons on Manners. These are but two of the 
eases where the good seed sown was surely reaped. A 
teacher who has the confidence of the parents and chil- 
dren is in a position to exert an influence in this matter 
of reading which shall be both permanent and effective. 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 
(Born Nov. 29, 18382.) 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


1. Louisa M. Alcott, one of the most popular of American 
writers, was born in Germantown, Penn., Nov. 29, 1832. As the 
atithor of Little Women, and itssequel, Little Men, she is ‘‘ embalmed 
in the thoughts and loves of thousands of little men and little 
women.’’ Her own life is so true and earnest, so pure and 
beneficent, that it makes a story fall of meanings, all by itself. 

2. She is a daughter of Amos Bronson Alcott, the poet-philoso- 
pher, known also as an author and lecturer, and many years ago 
prominent as an educator. Her mother was a beautiful and noble 
woman, the daughter of a cultured Boston family. Miss Alcott 
never wearied of praising ‘‘ this dear mother whose story reads like 
one of the lives of the saints, who never was so poor that she had 
not something to give, and who was herself the guide and teacher 
of her children, not in books alone, but in everything that was 
lovely and noble and of good report.’’ 

3. In 1834 Mr, Alcott moved from Germantown to Boston. In 
the latter city he had for some years a school known as the Tem- 
ple School, famous for its methods, new to that day, but kindred 
in spirit to some of the most approved of modern educational theo- 
ries. Harriet Martineau, the English anther, Margaret Fuller, 
and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, were impressed with his ideas. Miss 
Fuller and Miss Peabody were his assistants, and the latter lady 
wrote and published A Record of a School, founded on her obser- 
vation of Mr. Alcott as a teacher. 

4. In 1840 the family moved to Concord, Mass., occupying a 
cottage beyond the river. Did not go to Hillside till three or four 
years later. The years between 1548 and 1857 were spent in Bos- 
ton, and in the latter year the Alcotts returned to Concord. In 
this town has been their residence ever since, and their name and 
fame are identified with it. Mr. Alcott was the friend of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, of Henry D. Thoreau, of Channing, and Haw- 
Mr. Emerson was one of Miss Alcott’s earliest and kind- 
He gave her acce’s to his library, loaned her books, 
And.she has always admired and honored 


thorne. 
est friends. 
and gave her counsel, 
him. 

5, Miss Alcott had three sisters, whom, with herself as a fourth, 
she has introduced’to her world of readers as the ‘‘ Meg, Jo, Beth, 
and Amy,” of Little Women. ‘These books are an almost literal 
record of what befell the Alcott girls, and some of the most amus- 
ing and pathetic incidents are their own experiences. Louisa Al- 
cott, of course, was Jo, ‘‘ tall and thin and brown,’’ earnest and 
impulsive, frank and kind-hearted. 

6. When she was sixteen she wrote a little book called Flower 
Fables, and published it some time afterward. In the same year, 
also, she began to teach ‘‘a little school of twenty pupils,’’ and 
she was teacher or governess most of the time for fifteen years. 
She was writing, also, nearly all the time she could spare from 
other duties, sitting up late at night to weave her stories and ro- 
mances. The first article for which she received payment was a 
short story, published in a magazine, when she was uineteen. 
Short, “‘ sensational stories’? were much in dewand, and brought 
the money she was so eager to earn. And for a time she produced 
them with marvelous rapidity. But she soon tired of them, and 
sought for opportunity to do better work in the same line, and she 
was welcomed as a contributor to other papers of higher standing. 

7. In 1862, when Miss Alcott was thirty years old, her loyal 
heart stirred by all the heart-breaking incidents of the civil 
war, she offered herself as nurse in the Union hospitals. She 
served as nurse amid pathetic and harrowing scenes, for two 
months, when her health gave way. Returning home, she 
published, in 1865, Hospital Sketches, accounts of what she had 
herself seen and heard as she ministered to the wounded soldiers. 
Previous to this, her first novel, Moods, written when she was 
eighteen, had been published. In 1865 she went to Europe, and 
spent a year abroad. She met in London many distinguished peo- 
ple, among them John Stuart Mill, Frances Power Cobbe, Jean 
Ingelow, and Gladstone. 

8. In 1868 Miss Alcott wrote, at the request of a member of the 
firm of Roberts Brothers, of Boston, a story for girls, Little Women. 
The first part was published in October, 1868, the second in April, 
1869, The work has had very great popularity, and made Miss 
Aleott famous at once. All the young readers who had read it 
were eager for a sequel, and this sooa appeared in the book Litéle 
Men. So wide-spread was the interest excited in ‘‘the March 
family,’’ that the publishers were compelled to defer the publica- 
tion of Little Men till they could supply advance orders for fifty 


thousand copies. 
Q, Little Women bad been drawn from the home life of the Al- 


cott family,—the mother with her four daughters in the cheery 
Concord home. Little Men, written in Rome in 1871, was sug- 
gested in part by her father's theories and experiences as a teacher. 
Miss Alcott has said, ‘‘ Not only is it a duty and a pleasure, but 
there is a certain fitness in making the childish fiction of the 
danghter play the grateful part of herald to the wise and beautiful 
truths of the father,—truths which for thirty years have been 
silently, helpfully living in the hearts and memories of the pupils.’’ 
10, After these books, Miss Alcott wrote An Old Fashioned 
Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Under the Lilacs, Shawl 
Straps, Jack and Jill, and Work. The last was written out of 
her own experience, when, as a young girl, she was struggling to 
maintain herself and help the family at home. Shaw Straps is 
the record of a European journey. She has also published many 
volumes of short stories. 

11. Miss Alecott’s readers have never outgrown their interest in 
the characters that figure in Little Women. So constant and gen- 
eral has been the appeal for another story to tell what became of 
them all afterward that Miss Alcott published, in 1886, Jo’s Boys, 
to recount the later adventures and achievements of the boys and 
girls at Plumfield. 

12. While Miss Alcoit has been writing of them all, and intro- 
ducing these lovely characters, a little disguised, to thousands of 
eager readers, many of the dear ones of the household have died. 
Her sister Elizabeth, the original of ‘‘ Beth’ in Little Women, had 
died long before. In 1877 her mother, ‘‘ for whom the utmost 
praise never seemed to her fond child half good enough,’’ was 
taken from her. Our author had prized the great success of her 
later years most because, with the large proceeds of her books, 
she could heap comforts and joys around her mother. In 1879 her 
youngest sister, May Alcott Nieriker, the ‘‘ Amy”’ of the book, 
died in Paris, where she had gone for the study of art. 

13. Miss Alcott has devoted herself largely, for some time, to 
the care of her aged father. He was stricken with paralysis in 
1882. 

14, She has always a hand out to help the struggling and op- 
pressed. She isan earnest advocate of temperance and other re- 
forms. Among her favorite authors are Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Emerson, Coleridge, Keats, ‘‘ godly George Herbert,’’ and John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 

15. At thirteen she wrote a little hymn, ‘‘My Kingdom.’’ She 
says it still expresses her ‘‘ heart’s desire ’’ : 

A little kingdom I possess 

Where thoughts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard the task I find 

Of governing it well. 

For passion tempts and troubles me, 

A wayward will misleads, 


And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 


Dear Father, help me with Thy love 
That castest out my fear ; 

Teach me to Jean on Thee and feel 
That Thon art very near; 

That no temptation is unseen, 
No childish grief too small, 

Since Thou, with patience infinite, 
Dost soothe and comfort all. 


I do not ask for any crown, 
But that which all may win; 

Nor try to conquer any world, 
Except the one within. 

Be Thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command. 


QUOTATIONS FROM MISS ALCOTT, 


16. ‘Set your standard high and live up to it, sure that the re- 
ward will come here or hereafter, and in the form best suited to 
your needs.’’ ‘‘ People don’t grow famous in a hurry, and it takes 
a deal of bard work to earn even your bread and butter.’’ 

17. ‘* Lam willing to work, but I want work that I can put my 
heart into, and feel that it does me ‘good, no matter how hard 
it is.”’ 

18. ‘* A quiet life often makes itself felt in better ways than one 
that the world sees and applauds, and some of the noblest are never 
known till they end, leaving a void in many hearts.’’ ‘‘ There is 
no other hope or help for human weakness but God’s love and 
patience.’’ 


MISS ELIZA B. WOODWARD. 


Miss Eliza B. Woodward was buried from the Central Square 
Congregational Church, Bridgewater, on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
5th, the Rev. Mr. Fay conducting the devotional services, Rev. 
T. F. Wright speaking in behalf of the citizens, and Rev. A. E. 
Winship speaking for the alumni and teachers of the State Normal 
School, he having been her pupil twenty-five years ago, and an 
associate teacher for four years. The pall-bearers were Supt. E. P. 
Seaver of Boston, and Samuel P. Gates and George M. Hooper of 
Bridgewater, classmates, and Alfred Bunker, Master Quincy School, 
Boston, Gen. W. W. Blackmer, lawyer, Boston, and Supt. David 
Bentley, Hyde Park, from among her earliest pupils. Friends and 
relatives gathered from far and near, and the church was crowded 
with mourning relatives, friends, pupils, and associate teachers. 
The church was beautifully decorated with flowers. Miss Wood- 
ward was a native of Haverhill, N. H., born Jan. 27, 1827, entered 
the Bridgewater State Normal School as a pupil, March 19, 1856, 
became a teacher in the school, September, 1857, the first lady 
teacher in the school, probably the first lady teacher in any Amer- 
ican State Normal School. She resigned last July at the comple- 
tion of thirty years’ service, having suffered greatly from a cancer 
that had preyed upon her system for four years. She died at Har- 
risburg, Penn., November 2, with scarcely a moment’s warning, 
the cancer having reached the heart. At the completion of twenty- 
five years of aervice the alumni presented her a purse of five hun- 
dred dollars, and upon her retirement the school presented her a 
handsome purse as a tribute of regard. She wasa noble woman, 


a remarkable teacher, an effective speaker, and held a confiden- 
tially tender relation to all the pupils, of whom more than twe 
thonsand came under her instruetion.— Boston Journal. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Don’t scold. 
A rew well-selected rules of politeness should be taught 
each year of school life. 


A Boston lady teacher has the best proverb exercise 
we have seen. The pupils learn many proverbs and recite 
them. Several are given by the teacher, they forage 
for many others. One pupil is told to think of some 
proverb, to think about it carefully, to think of an appli- 
cation. He then tells a story illustrative of the proverb, 
and the first classmate who guesses the proverb takes his 
turn. It is one of the most suggestive story-telling 
schemes yet devised. It approaches the story from a 
new standpoint; it holds the attention of the class in a 
new way; it pays a new premium upon skill in story 
telling. 

A UNIQUE exercise was the life of a five cent piece, as 
told in a Boston school. The pupils were all told to think 
of several things about its life, and then one child began 
the story by stating something about it, another added a 
fact, then another, and another, until they rattled off a full 
story of the little piece of money. Then each gave a 
title of the story of a five cent piece as he would 
write it,—‘ Life of a Five Cent Piece,” “Story of a 
Five Cent Piece,’ “ Autobiography of a Five Cent 
Piece,” “Biography of a Five Cent Piece,” ‘A Five 
Cent Piece’s Journey,” “The Good a Five Cent Piece 
Did,” “ The Possibilities of a Five Cent Piece.” One of 
the stories ran like this, each child furnishing one idea: 
The five cent piece came out*of the mint with a nice clean 
face. A man came from‘a bank and took the little fel- 
low with ever so many others. A store-keeper’s clerk 
coaxed him to go with him to the office of the man who 
owned the store. The store-keeper gave him away to a 
man who bought an orange. The man who bought the 
orange thought he was so bright that he gave him to 
Susie. Susie laid him away till Christmas. Then she 
bought a piece of ribbon with him. The man who had 
him then put him in his pocket. He gave him to a boot- 
black. The boot-black bought a loaf of bread with him. 


COMPOSITION DAY. 
BY MARY WINCHESTER. 


“Composition day, how I used to hate it!” said the 
little teacher emphatically as she laid her lunch basket on 
the table and a roll of suggestive-looking manuscripts 
beside it. 

“T made up my mind,” she continued, as she proceeded 
to divest herself of hat and wrap, ‘ that my constituency, 
or in other words, class —, Grammar School, should 
enjoy the advantage of having been born in this age of 


. progress, and not rack their poor brains over such prob- 


lems as we were obliged to attack. 


**Do you remember, Mollie, how conclusively you an- 


swered the question, ‘Is the Fear of Punishment or the 
Hope of Reward the Greater Incentive to Exertion ?’ on 
white, gilt-edged paper, with a very fine pen?” 


tions of the process of bread and biscuit making, giving it 
in detail, from the measuring of the materials to the tak- 
ing of the finished loaves from the oven. Several brought 
good recipes for cakes and gingerbread ; two gave direc- 
tions for making molasses candy. 

“Other girls had for subjects, ‘ Rules for Setting the 
Table for Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea,’ ‘How to Clean 
a Room’ (sweep and dust), ‘ Directions for Crochet Edg- 
ing,’ and ‘ How to Embroider on Satin.’ 

“Several boys told how they made a double-runner, 
one how to pile wood, another how to saw it. One boy 
says: * Carpentering is a trade. Some men make good 
carpenters, others poor ones. There is a good deal in 
carpentering that one wants to know to be a good carpen- 
ter.’ Then, after this elaborate beginning, he goes on to 
tell, in rather better style, the different branches of the 
trade, showing that he really has an idea of it, though 
unable to express himself well. 


“Yes, indeed,” said I, “and also your wise thoughts 
on the subjects, ‘ Do Public Amusements Exert a Benefi- 
cial Influence on Society?’ ‘The Wisdom of not Giving 
Free Expression to all our Thoughts,’ and others of equal 
value. When I come across those piles of ancient. didac- 
tics, Lam simply amazed at the audacity of ignorance. 
But how were your Johnnies and Maggies of A. D. 1887 
spared those sorrows 

“T requested them each to write as clear and full a 
description as they could of something they knew how to 
do, being very careful not to let the word ‘ composition ’ 
slip out. It might be about housework, cookery, fancy 
work, the use of tools, or anything they pleased. Their 
eyes brightened as they comprehended the plan. ‘I can 
make cookies,’ said one girl. *I went to the Industrial 
School,’ said one of the large boys. ‘ Those are just the 
things you are to tell us about, then,’ said I. 

“ The result is all that I could reasonably expect. You 
remember my pupils are largely of foreign parentage, 
brought up in poverty, and one could hardly look for 
great skill in the domestic arts from them. 


“The art of driving nails, how to hold the hammer, 
and the motions from the wrist, elbow, and shoulder, for 
different kinds of work, was another’s theme. 

“The grocer’s son told us how he ties a paper bag, and | 
the livery stable keeper’s son how he harnesses a horse. 
“T must confess, there were some bright ideas that 
were fresh to me.” 

“Tt makes you realize more fully that they are human 
beings with home lives and interests, instead of mere 
sacks into which a given amount of ‘learning’ must be 
crammed, undigested and unassimilated.” 

“Tt does, indeed, and I like to know their home sur- 


roundings. I find it an important help in school man- 


agement.” 


THE STUDY OF WOODS. 
{From THE AMERICAN TEACHER. ] 


In few ways can a teacher interest and employ her 
pupils out of school hours so helpfully as in setting 
them to collecting, preparing, and arranging the woods 
with which they are familiar. It is not as important that 
they collect a large number as that they prepare carefully 
and study thoroughly those they do collect. In some re- 
spects the early winter months are the best for beginning 
this study. Boys, especially those who want to make the 
best use of their time, seek something for indoor evening 
employment that will keep them active, that will leave 
something to show for their activity, and that they can 
enjoy doing. 

We give, first, the treatment of one kind of wood 
through the year, after which reference will be made to 
each kind by itself. The Oak is a good variety with 
which to illustrate. 


1. Saw a branch of an Oak tree so as to get a piece of 
the branch (Fig. 1), buds, and all, that is about six inches 
long, and some- 
where from one 
and one half to 
two and one half 
inches in diam- 
eter; saw the 
ends straight across and brush clean; have no knots on it. 
The object of this is to show the peculiarity of the bark 
and the grain in the wood. 

2. Take a sim- 
ilar section of the 
branch and saw 
it lengthwise 
(Fig. 2), to show : 
the grain of the branch, leaving the bark on as before. 

3. Take an- 
other similar 
section and saw 
obliquely from 
the upper side, 
at one end to lower side, at the other (Fig. 3). 

4. If acquainted with any furniture or extensive car- 
penter’s shop, secure small, thin pieces of different vari- 
eties of Oak, about 
two inches wide, six 
inches long, and 
one half an inch 
thick (Fig. 4). 
Possibly some child, by writing or otherwise, ean secure 


* Kight of the girls brought in very creditable deserip- 


very beautiful samples from establishments where ele- 


gant varieties of Oak are used, and it may be possible to 
have some polished samples by way of variety. 

5. Get a good sample of a shaving of Oak. Get also a 
small twig that will show the arrangement of leaves (Fig. 
5). In the spring get a budding twig (Fig. 6); later, a 
leafing twig, a flowering twig; a leaf (Fig. 7), and, in 
the autumn, acorns (Fig. 8). 


Varieties.—There are upwards of thirty varieties in 
the United States; upwards of fifteen in New England. 
The White Oak rarely grows more than sixty feet in 
height; its limbs are very long and diverge at a very 
large angle, and are broad and gnarled at the point of 
branching ; the bark on the trunk is light, and its leaves 
a light, shiny green color above and pale below; its 
acorns, about an inch long, are usually single, but some- 
times grow in pairs. 


The Post Oak is a small tree much like the White Oak. 
Its acorns are small, of a grayish color, and cling to very 
short foot-stalks. In many sections its wood is used for 
posts,—hence its name; it is also prized for ship timber. 
The Swamp Oak is a rugged and homely tree; its 
leaves are uneven, of a bright green color above and 
whitish and downy beneath. Its wood is brownish, 
heavy, compact, of fine grain, great strength and elastic- 
ity. The cup of its acorn has pointed seales. 

The Yellow Oak has leaves like the Chestnut. The 
cup of its acorn is hemispherical, with ‘thin, small scales. 
The Black Oak is of a rich yellow, almost an orange 
color, in its inner bark; its external bark, near the 
ground, is black; its grain is close and fine, and very 
strong. 

The Scarlet Oak is one of the largest of the family. 
Its shining leaves, deeply cut, bright, and light, turn a 
bright scarlet in the autumn. 

The Red Oak is a large tree, with porous, coarse- 
grained, reddish wood. It is of little value as timber. 
Scrub, or Bear Oak, rarely grows more than eight feet 
high. Its acorns are of a deep orange color at the base, 
and are much sought by bears. 


Uses.—The wood of the Oak is very valuable. It is 
applied to a greater variety of uses than any other tree. 
It makes the best of ship timber. No other tree makes 
such valuable axe handles. It is indispensable in all 
kinds of wheel work. It is the best wood for manufact- 
uring many implements of husbandry. The bark of the 
common Black Oak is used for tanning and dyeing. It 
is one of the best woods for charcoal. 
for casks and hoops. 


Facts about the Oak.—Of the same general family as 
the Oak are the Chestnut, Beech, and Hazel. Its bark is 
very rugged. Its roots long, strong, going far into the 
earth. Its wood is very heavy. Is one of the toughest 
woods that grow, and one of the most durable. Its 
branches are strong. Its trunk is massive. Its branches 
are irregular. It grows very slowly, especially in its ear- 
lier years, rarely coming to maturity within a century,— 
sometimes not for one hundred and fifty years. A tree 
thirty years old is frequently not over eight inches in 
diameter, though it may be forty. At the age of forty 
years it is usually about ten inches in diameter. _ It is the 
hardest tree to cultivate. 

The acorn is unlike the fruit of any other tree. There 
is scarcely another tree whose seed loses its power of re- 
production so quickly. The largest ones should be 
planted, and. only those from the most vigorous trees. 
They should be planted within a few weeks after ripen- 
ing, covered in light soil not over an inch in depth. They 
furnish food for many wild animals, such as the bear, 
raccoon, squirrel, and wild pigeon. Pigs fatten upon them. 


Is used extensively 


Have the pupils name as many articles as possible that 
they know are made from this wood, 
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ON. 


TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BY BELLE P. WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


1. What is meant by the ‘‘ autumnal equinox ’’? 


“* It is the time in the autumn when the days and nights are equal 
all over the world. It occurs about Sept. 21.’ 

2. What causes this phenomenon ? 

“The equality of day and night is caused by the sun’s being 
vertical at the Equator. The circle of illumination passes through 
both poles, and every spot on the earth is twelve hours in passing 
under the light of the san.”’ 

3. Where does the sun rise on Sept. 21st ? 

“* The sun rises exactly in the east, and sets exactly in the west, 
because the sun, on that date, apparently moves in a vertical circle, 
parallel to the Equator. This circle passes half-way between the 
north and south points, and must cut through the east and west.”’ 

4. Does the sun rise exactly in the east to any observer on the 
earth, after Sept. 21st ? 

“Not until the ‘ vernal equinox,’ which oceurs March 21. It 
now (October) rises a little south of east, and will continue to rise 
farther and farther to the south until Dee. 21.’ 

5. How can the difference in length of day and night be ex- 
plained ? 

‘*As the sun apparently moves to the south, more than half of 
each parallel, south of the Equator, is in the light of the sun at the 
same time; therefore, the daylight is longer than the darkness,’’ 

6. How is it in the northern hemisphere ? 

‘* In our hemisphere, the conditions are reversed. Less than half 
of any parallel is in the sun’s light at the same time; therefore, 
the days are shorter than the nights.”’ 

7. After Sept. 21, what is the apparent course of the sun ? 

‘*Towards the south. It will continue in that course until it 
reaches a point vertical to the tropic of Capricorn, Dee. 21.’ 

8. If an observer stood on the Equator, Sept. 21, where would he 
see the sun at noon ? 

** Directly overhead, and his shadow would fall beneath him.’’ 

%. How would the sun appear toa Bostonian on Sept. 21st ? 

“It would rise exactly in the east, ascend in a circle oblique to 
the horizon, until, at noon, it would appear 42'¢° south of his 
zenith ; then, deseending, it would set in the west.’’ 

10. How do you know that it would be 424° south of the zenith 
at noon ? 

** Because the parallel of Boston is 4244° north of the Equator 
where the sun is vertical, therefore the sun must be the same dis- 
tance south of the zenith of a Bostonian.’’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LIMITS.” 


Dear Editor:—In the course of my geometry teaching I have 
found pupils slow to grasp the principle of limits. A few geomet- 
rical and other illustrations, such as have proved of use with my 
own classes, are here submitted : 

1. Draw circles and construct the sines and tangents for one 
quadrant (see any work on trigonometry), drawing the lines as 
close together as they can be made distinct. Show that the Nmits 
of the sine and tangent are 0 and 1 and 0 and infinity respectively. 

2. With two pins and a thread draw an ellipse; then, on the 
same major axis, draw other ellipses to show that the limits of the 
ellipse are the circle and the straight line. 

3. With a bracket saw, or otherwise, cut out a circular hoop of 
thin wood with an internal diameter of a foot or more. Tack this 
over a sheet of thin gum-rabber (to be had of the druggist) leaving 
a small button, or some such object, under the rubber at the centre. 
By raising the rubber, using the button as a handle, it can be shown 
that the inferior limit of all cones on the given base is a circle. 

4. Suppose a sphere to be constructed with a perfectly elastic 
shell of infinite thinness. If the sphere is compressed between two 
parallel plane surfaces, a more and more oblate spheroid will be 
caaiinale until at last a circle results. Again, let the sphere be 
grasped by two opposite poles, and the poles be drawn apart; a 
more and more prolate spheroid will result, until a straight line is 
obtained. 

5. Suppose a pyramid or a cone to have its altitude infinitely in- 
creased, the base remaining the same. Evidently the convex sur- 
face will approach infinitely near to that of a prism or of a cylinder 
respectively. 

6. It is evident to the eye that the angles of a regular polygon 
increase in size when the namber of sides is increased. From the 
formula, Ang. = av-or Son, inserting infinity in the place 
of N, we get, on simplifying, Ang. = 2r’t ang., a limit at which the 
polygon would become a circle. 


e 


WAS E, A. 8S. CORRECT ? 


Mr. Editor :—Will you allow me space to say, that, in my judg- 
ment, E. A. S., in your issue of the 13th alt., was mistaken in his 
view of ‘‘ Indian Language in the Schools’’ ? 

We were not surprised to see a few political and religious bodies 
condemning the order of the Government, for it seems to be cus- 
tomary for nién to assemble and pass resolutions against things of 
which they know but little; but we had believed that most impar- 
tial and experieneed Indian teachers and philanthropists endorsed 
the order, as correct pedagogically and scientifically at least. 

The move taken by the Government is certainly the most impor- 
tant step yet made toward civilizing the Indian. If the past history 
of the Indian teaches any one fact,—and, we might add, the history 
of other races also,—it is that if the Indian is to acquire English 
civilization, he must acquire at least a correct understanding of the 
English language. The history of the Indians shows, that in pro- 
portion to their ability and advantages for understanding and re- 
ceiving the English language is their degree of advancement in civ- 
ilized life. Fully three fourths of the Cherokees, the leading civil- 
ized tribe, speak our language. The progress of the other civilized 


tribes is in the order of their ability to understand the English. In 
Cherokee courts and public meetings our language is used, and an 
interpreter employed when necessary. 

The writer was a teacher in an Indian school for several years, 
and was employed by the Indians themselves, because he was sup- 
posed to understand the English, and known not to understand the 
native language. We think there is much misunderstanding as to 
the ability of the Indian to acquire English. W. E. T. 


State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 


THOSE QUOTATIONS. 


Dear Journal :—In the recent article published in the JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION entitled ‘‘ The Origin of 100 Familiar Quotations,”’ 
** To make a virtue of necessity ”’ is credited to Shakespeare. As 
the boys out here picturesquely say, ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
Chaucer's 


‘* Than is it wisdom as it thinketh me 
To maken virtu of necessitie’’ ? 


The often-quoted eulogy on Washington, ‘‘ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens ’’ is first changed 
as if incorrect, to ‘‘ hearts of his countrymen.’’ The first form is 
found in a resolution by Jno. Marshall; the second in Lee’s oration, 
but not the Lee to whom it is attributed. Marshall says, however, 
that Gen. Henry Lee, —not R. H. Lee,—wrote the resolutions which 
he offered. General Lee, evidently, in his formal oration before 
Congress some days after quoted from himself, amending and sup- 
plementing the sentence. McMaster quotes it from Marshall, and 
a writer in Bryant’s many-authored History of the United States, 
says that R. E. Lee, the Confederate chieftain, son of General 
Henry, credits the oration of his father to Marshall. Crushed 
truth will rise, but when ? J. J. BURNS. 


MORALS vs. HEALTH. 


Mr. Editor :—What shall we expect of the children if the teach- 
ers modify their consciences by suggestions of expediency, as illus- 
trated in the article on ‘‘ Essay Writing in Schools,’’ on the first 
page of The Journal for Oct. 6. It was in just that way that the 
High Priest reasoned at the trial of Christ, thinking thus to for- 
ward the desired result and yet shake off the responsibility. Far 
rather would I that a child of mine should utterly fail in coming 
up to the standard requirements of the schools, than to pass off as 
his own the work of another. If I helped him to do that, no mat- 
ter how plausible the excuse might be, I should feel that I was re- 
sponsible for blunting his moral perceptions; and eternity alone 
could reveal the consequences of such an act. 

We cannot be too careful as to the moral tone of those to whom 
we entrust our children, If the child bas any regard for the 
teacher, he naturally looks up to him or her as a model, and meas- 
ures his own ideas of right by the teacher's standard. Better risk 
his health than his morals, of the two. I cannot see that we have 
any Christian authority for saying ‘‘ Let us do evil that good may 

E. A. 


eome.’’ A. 8. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Sherry, from Xeres. 

Madeira, from Madeira. 

Sauterne, from Sauterne. 

Guinea-pig, from Guinea. 

Lisle thread, from Lisle. 

Burgundy, from Burgundy. 

Toledo blades, from ‘Toledo. 

Tobacco, Island of Tobacco. 

Walloon lace, from Walloon. 

Jalap, from Jalapa, Mexico. 

Damask silk, from Damascus. 

Champagne, from Champagne. 

Brussels carpets, from Brussels. 

Coffee, Mount Caffa, Abyssinia. 

Muslin, from a city of Moussul. 

Fustian, from Fostat, suburb of Cairo. 
Canary-bird, from the Canary Islands. 

Chestnut, from Castanza, city in Thessaly. 
Pheasant, from the banks of the Phasis in Colchis. 
Ammonia, Jupiter Ammon’s priests used to prepare it. 


FOREVER. 


We copy the following from a two-page article, ‘* Elocutionary 
Studies and New Recitations,’’ by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, in 
which there is not a word that does not begin with W. ‘The whole 
is charmingly rythmic in its effect. It is probably the finest thing 
ever written for elocutionary practice with the letter IV. 


Wisbeach Woods were white with wild-flowers, warm westerly 
winds whispered where willows were waving, wood-pigeons, wrens, 
wood-peckers were warbling. Where Wisbeach water-mill’s waters, 
which were wholly waveless, widened were water-lilies waxen 
white. Winifred wove wreaths with woodbine, white-thorn, wall- 
flowers, while Walter whittled wooden wedges with willow wands. 

Wholly without warning, wild, wet winds woke within Wisbeach 
Woods, whistling where Winifred wandered with Walter; weeping 
(pathetically) willows were wailing (heavily and rapidly) waging 
war with wind- waters. 

(Hurriedly.) ‘* Walter, we won't wait.”’ 

** Which way, Winnie ?’’ 

(Hesitatingly.) Winifred wavered. d 

(Quickly.) Without waiting, Willie was within Winston's wood- 
work walls. Pe 

(Rapturously.) ‘‘ Welcome, welcome, Willie!” 

( Wearily. ) innie was weeping with weariness, with watching 
Walter, with wayfaring. 

(Encouragingly.) _‘‘Why, Winnie! wise, watchful, warm- 
hearted Winnie!’’ Willie whispered wheedling, ‘‘ We won't weep ; 
Walter’s well. What were Walter without Winnie ?”’ 

(Admiringly.) Wholly wonderful was Winifred’s womanly 
wisdom, which well warranted weakly Walter's welfare. 

(Deseriptively.) Whenever.wandering within Wisbeach Woods 
with Winnie, Walter would whisper (praisingly), ‘* What were 
Walter without Winnie,—watchful, wise, warm-hearted Winnie ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
In 1829 the first lucifer match was made. 
From fifty to 300 tons of coal a day are consumed by ocean 
steamers. 


The bark “True Love,"’ built in Philadelphia in 1764, is the 
oldest merchant vessel afloat. She is still in active service. 

A late steamer from San Francisco for China took out 200 tons of 
miuing machinery and six skilled American miners, to aid in the 
mineral development of that country. 

The longest tunnel in the world, known as St. Gothard, is on the 
line of railroad between Lucerne and Milan. It is nine and a half 
miles long, twenty-six and a half feet wide, and eighteen feet ten 
inches from the floor to the crown of the arch. 

The practice of ringing the Curfew, which was a signal for ex- 
tinguishing lights and fires, was introduced into England by William 
the Conqueror in 1068, The stringency of this law was relaxed in 
1108 te Heoar I., but even as late as 1566 London appointed men 
to ring the bells at night and ery, ‘‘ Take care of your fire and 
candle, be charitable to the poor, and pray for the dead.”’ 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
PrRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


DEFECTS IN PREPARATORY WORK. 


The most serious defect in the equipment with which boys not 
seldom come to college is found in the quality of the earliest” ele- 
mentary work. I judge that the smaller fitting schools, with a 
double purpose to shorten the way and to smooth the beginning of 
it, not only set the boy at once upon reading Latin (or Greek), but 
push him forward in it to the neglect of the forms of the language ; 
that more pains is taken to inculcate somebody's philosophy of the 


subjunctive than to see that the youth is furnished at the start, or 
very near it, with a thorough working knowledge of the etymolog- 
ical half of the grammar. An attempt might, indeed, be made at 
the beginning of the freshman year to supply some portion of the 
drill which belongs within the first year of the preparatory course, 
but it is a great waste of time and patience to try to re-lay a founda- 
tion when the house is already half built. 

There is improvement of late years in the matter of writi 
Latin, but the secondary schools would do well to emphasize sti 
we this part of their work, for what the student can do that he 

nows. 

If a boy comes to college well grounded in the main facts of the 
language, there is hope that, when the college shall have done with 
him, he may know something of the logic which underlies the syn- 
tax. It is possible that teachers who have a special liking for the 
study of language, may draw the attention of their pupils too soon 
and too much to Sanskrit roots and linguistic theories. ‘* To 
everything there is a season,’’ and the time for comparative philol- 
ogy and the science of language should not antedate a usable 
knowledge of facts and forms. 


Univ. of Vermont, 1887. J. E, Goopricu. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THE WILL- 
IAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 


While, in our study of history, we endeavor to avoid that mechan- 
ieal method which reduces it to a mere catalogue of names and 
dates, the driest of dry bones, we realize that something more is 
necessary than a number of more or less distinct conceptions of 
picturesque epochs, and that a skeleton of some kind is a very essen- 
tial part of a national life, as of any other highly-developed organ- 
ism. In other words, where accuracy in important details is lack- 
ing, there is nothing which deserves to be called a knowledge of 
history at all. 

But accuracy is not attainable by the average student without 
effort prolonged after the charm of newness has vanished. Unlim- 
ited drill there must therefore be. Still a little variety may rob 
this drill of half its dreariness. Suppose the events of a given 
period to have been recited in chronological order, Our plan is to 
call the next day for a sketch of the lives of the great men of that 
time; and in the course of such a sketch the important events are 
pretty sure to be rehearsed again. ‘The last half of the year we 
employ for reviews a set of cards, including all the topics previously 
dwelt upon by the class, And these are so arranged as to bring up 
all the leading facts again and again. For instance, in reference to 
the Second Punic War there are such cards as these: Synopsis of 
the Second Punic War; Hannibal; Battle of the Metaurus; Car- 
thage; Hannibal’s great battles; Fabius Cunctator; Battle of 
Zama; Scipio Africanus: The Semitic nations and their wars with 
Rome; and so on indefinitely, Again, the whole collection of 
cards is sometimes used, each pupil telling, with reference to the 
topic which falls to him, the period in which it occurred, the state 
of things which led to it, and the results to which it gave rise. At 
other times they assign review topics to each other, or rapidly ask 
questions requiring but a single word in answer, 

All this with a view to fixing facts firmly in the mind. But it is 
also our constant aim to give life and interest to the recitations, in 
which the pupils are encouraged to express their own views freely, 
in their own natural style,—provided it be grammatically correct, 
—by no means reproducing or imitating the textbook. Facts or 
thoughts gained through outside reading are always welcomed. 
But, above all, we try to realize that the historical characters were 
really men, who might always have acted differently, and upon 
whom rests the whole responsibility of their choice. In this truth, 
and in the corresponding one that history is still making, lies the 
moral value of the study. 

As for ancient geography, we make it simply a useful servant of 
history. Each boy draws an outline map of the country to be 
studied, not filling it in at once, but adding day by day the histor- 
ical landmarks, designating these simply by numbers, of which the 
corresponding names may be found on the reverse of the map. 
Sometimes the number employed is the date of that event for which 
the spot is famous. The number of places thus located is not great. 

Neither do we try to retain a vast number of dates, but rather to 
fix firmly in the mind a few, so chosen that by one familiar with 
the course and connection of events any required date may easily 
be estimated with sufficient exactness for the general student. 
And the connection of events is something which we make every 
effort to appreciate. Without going into refinements of specula- 
tion, whieh would be wholly inappropriate to the age of the pupils, 
the question ‘‘ Why ?’’ is ever on our lips. For we maintain that 
the study of history should exercise not only the memory and the 
imagination, but the reasoning power as well. 


Some of the little books of short sentences made from the stand- 
ard authors are in great demand in exercises in re-translating into 


The largest park in the United States is the Fairmout in Philadel- 


phia, It contains 2,740 acres, 


Latin. While this practice is an old one revived it seems to be 
growing rapidly in favor, 
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coping! It was also shown that in other schoolhouses, 
erected under the direction of this same practical com- 
mittee, the flues were made to terminate in the attic, from 
which no outlet was provided, and thus, so far as ventila- 
tion was concerned the flues might just as well have been 


closed by the coping. @ 


The law of adjustment asserts itself in time, and when 


ment, and all! the school committee is unhampered by the interference 
of the common council, schoolhouses may be expected to 
be scientifically and attractively constructed. 


DENATIONALIZING INDIANS. 
It is almost as bad to do a good thing in a bad way as 


"7° _ 8lto do a bad thing. The Indian must be denationalized 
;|eventually in order to make an American citizen of him, 
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Noruina takes the place of love of thinking and skill 


in thought. 


nical, because it is a wanton measure, uncalled for, and unjustifi- 
able by precedents; officious, because it is not within the province 
of any one to dictate to me the methods I shall employ in dissem- 
inating knowledge. ‘The order will prove, if enforced, a great 
hindrance to the enlightenment of the Indians. This vernacular 
work must be regarded as provisional, — as a means, not an end. 
Indeed, everything must be looked upon as provisional which, if 
rmanently maintained, would tend to make Indian life something 


FuLL report of the New England Superintendents’ |Separate from the common life of our country. The Indians must 


meeting next week. 


be denationalized and made to conform their habits to our own. 
But this cannot be accomplished by force, and no one having the 


ANY ONE having a copy or copies of our Agassiz lith- slightest acquaintance with the Indian character, and with the 
ograph, and willing to spare them, will confer a favor by| methods of their education, developed by years of experiment, 


communicating with us. 
we much desire to procure a few copies. 


Stupy to know the directions in which a pupil’s limita- 
tions are most noticeable, and do not let him waste his 
time and energy where there is almost no hope of reward. 
Apply his energy where it will tell most effectively. 


SCHOOLHOUSES IN BOSTON. 


At a meeting of the common council of the city of 
Boston, in October, 1887, the mayor was requested to 


Our supply is exhausted, and | would dream of doing so.’’ 


“NEW YORK LADY TEACHERS. 


The following note reached us too late for insertion on 


the page of Notes and Queries : 


‘o the Editor of the Journal of Education : 
Sir :—Permit me to make the following statement in response to 


the paragraph headed ‘‘ Boston Lady Teachers,’’ on page 248 of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


In the beginning of the year 1886 a number of women teachers 


of this city ‘‘ taxed themselves heavily ’’ and devoted two after- 
noons a week, for two school years, to the study of psychology. 


petition the legislature for such legislation as will give] 4, tho extent and chasester of the Gene desing thet ene 
the school committee the exclusive control of all matters |;t need only be added that the teacher of the class was Dr. Nicholas 


relating to the public schools, including the purchase of} Murray Butler. 


land, the erection and maintenance of schoolhouses, ete. 
This is a wise move on the part of the common council, 


ONE OF THE MEMBERS. 
New York, Nov. 5, 1887. 


In a personal note the writer says, ‘I think there is a 


and is interesting when compared with the action of the| ood deal more of quiet study in this subject of psychology 


council in former days. 


It has not been the practice of | going on among our teachers than we realize. Dr. Butler’s 


the city council to confer with the school committee in| class would have entered upon a third year and taken up 
relation to the erection of schoolhouses, and when ocea-|the History of Philosophy, had he not been chosen presi- 
sionally a suggestion has been made by the school com-|dent of the Industrial Education Association and so pre- 


mittee it has been regarded rather as an interference with 
the prerogatives of the city council. To show the state 
of the entente cordiale existing between the school commit- 
tee and the common council in 1846, we cull from the re- 
ports of that time as follows: In 1846 an order was in- 
troduced into the common council by a member, instruct- 
ing the committee on public buildings to consult with the 
committee on schoolhouses of the school committee, be- 
fore purchasing a site, or deciding upon a plan fora 
schoolhouse, which was voted down by almost a unan- 
imous vote. The chairman of the committee on public 
buildings asked: * What do the school committee know 
about buildings? They may know how to take care of 
the schools and children, but they are not architects, or 
masons, or carpenters, and know nothing of the erection 
of buildings, while the committee on public buildings 
is composed of practical men who know all about the 
matter.” 

The school committee then undertook to show how val- 
uable was the vaunted practical knowledge of the public 
buildings committee, by instancing the work done in'the 
erection of the Lyman Schoolhouse in East Boston, super- 
tended by the chairman of this committee. In this build- 
ing the ventilating flues were carried up within the walls 
to the top, and then covered over tight with the stone 


vented by want of time from continuing to be its instructor. 
One member of this class wil] soon resign her position 
as teacher in order to devote herself to the study of psy- 
chology at the Harvard annex. Others are pursuing the 
subject at home. I know also of a smaller class which 
met and studied without a teacher earlier than 1886. 
I need not express my delight that the Boston teachers 
are following in our footsteps, and that the press of the 
city takes so deep an interest in a fact of such vital im- 
portance.” 

It is needless for us to say that this information gives 
us great pleasure. When teachers will devote two after- 
noons a week to the study of psychology under a leader 
so inspiring as Dr. Butler, it certainly deserves the atten- 
tion of the public. ' 

When we began the publication of Dr. Dunton’s arti- 
cles on psychology, a year ago, we were laughed at in 
public and private, and told that the teachers of this eoun- 
try would not be attracted by anything of the kind. 
There had certainly been no evidence that there was a 
hungering for such things, but the facts have proved not 
only that there was a hunger, but one fer which the 
teachers were willing to pay, and the articles of Dr. Dun- 
ton and Mr. Boyden give greater satisfaction to our read- 
ers, probably, than anything in our papers. Those teach- 


ers who do not appreciate the need of psychological and 
professional reading are growing fewer every day. 

We thought it a great thing for Boston’s lady teachers 
to meet once in two weeks for such instruction. With 
due humility we acknowledge our admiration for the New 
York lady teachers who reverse the order and meet twice 
in each week. We shall be glad to chronicle the founda- 
tion of other psychology classes. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The committee of the National Association is in session 
at Lawrence, Kan., this week, to determine upon the place 
of meeting for next summer, and arrange for transporta- 
tion. ‘The welcome of San Francisco and California is 
most hearty. The legislature of California has extended 
a most cordial invitation to the Association. The Board 
of Education of San Francisco, every educational associa- 
tion in the state, and many city boards of education out- 
side the metropolis, have endorsed and emphasized this 
invitation. A large committee of prominent men has 
guaranteed to provide, free of cost, to the Association, 
everything that the officers have suggested to meet the 
necessities of the meeting; and have agreed to furnish 
abundant entertainment at as low rates as given at Chi- 
cago. ‘They have made generous provisions in regard to 
issuing the bulletin ; guaranteed to secure at least 2,000 
memberships for the state, and to add materially to the 


‘number of life members and life directors ; and also guar- 


anteed one half rates on the railroads west of Chicago. 
An effort will be made to furnish free entertainment for 
lady teachers from east of the Rocky Mountains, with re- 
duced excursion rates to all prominent points. 

It now looks as though the prophecy at Chicago would 
be fulfilled, and as if the Association would go to the 
Golden Gate. There are, however, a few matters of de- 
tail, of vital importance to the Association, that have not 
been fully settled so far as we can learn. Before our 
next issue the whole matter will be determined upon, and, 
if they go to San Francisco, all must plan for a long pall, 
a strong pull, and a pull all together, for a large, enthusi- 
astie meeting of Eastern as well as Western educators 
next July. President Gove is equal to the emergency ; 
the program, general and departmental, will be all that 
any friend of the Association could desire ; while Seere- 
tary Canfield, with the experience of Topeka and Chicago, 
knows how to direct details effectively. - 


LITERARY MEASLES. 


Isn’t it about time for the literary measles which Sir 
John Lubbock’s “ Best 100 Books” gave the world to have 
had their run? “ Books that Have Helped Me” and the 
Fortnightly Review's Literary Scrap-book of Favorite 
Passages in Prose and Verse of Distinguished Britons,” 
and other similarly ingenious sets of confessions, are a 
sort of epidemic of biographical bibliography, which now, 
curiously though logically, has grown out of Sir John 
Lubbock’s careful, honest endeavor to select the best 100 
books for some library for growing boys. When his list 
was published, others rushed into print, and there was a 
marked agitation over the opinions of more or less eminent 
men and women as to the best hundred out of the thou- 
sands of books that make up our standard literature; and 
the world knows that Mr. A reads Browning in prefer- 
ence to Dryden, while Mr. B prefers Dryden to Brown- 
ing; Mr. C disapproves of Pope’s translations, while Mr. 
D serves up Pope ad libitum, if not ad nauseam. Un- 
doubtedly some people have learned the titles of some 
works they have never known before, and we have no 
doubt that a good many will read more contentedly, if not 
more intelligently, the books they think popular because 
of this commotion. 

It was like Ruskin to break out on all this with that 
letter of his to some young friend at Edinburgh University : 
“ You hear a great deal nowadays of the worst nonsense 
ever uttered since men were born on earth. Best hun- 
dred books! Have you ever read yet one good book 
well? For a Scotchman, next to his Bible. there is but 
one book,—his native land ; but one language,—his native 
tongue, the sweetest, richest, subtlest, most musical of all 
the living dialects of Europe. Study your Burns, Scott, 
and Carlyle.” Substituting other names for other nations, 


we have from this, study your land, your language, and 
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your masterpieces of poetry, fiction, and essays,—a piece 
of good advice for the sake of which we can perhaps for- 
give the list makers for all the time they have cheated us 
out of, looking over their selections in spite of ourselves. 

We would not be understood as objecting uncondition- 
ally to being told what gems of verse have delighted a 
famous novelist, or the books that have helped a celebrated 
clergyman. As mere matters of biography, these facts 
are not without interest, both individual and as a basis of 
comparison of tastes; they may also be somewhat sugges- 
tive; but literary they are not, nor critical, nor broadly 
helpful to anybody else. 

Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, William Morris, Car- 
dinal Newman, and others of much reading and deep love 
for literature, had the good taste to decline to help furnish 
the Fortnightly’s new scrapbook. Cardinal Newman said 
it never came into his mind to ask himself what passage 
of poetry and prose he thought best and second best ; and 
the writer of one of the Yorum articles, without a thought 
perhaps of having the present construction put upon his 
words, strikes the key-note of our complaint in his open- 
ing sentence: “ The books that have helped me may not 
help you.” 

The best in literature,—not only the literature of our 
native tongue, but the classics and modern continental 
authors, too,—is, after all, not very vast. People should 
not be tempted to nibble shell when there is no meat be- 
yond it. It is not worth the while of the average maga- 
zine reader,—and busy teachers form a large part of this 
class,—to gratify their curiosity about somebody's else 
culture when time is so short and leisure so scant for them 
to look after their own. And if there should be here and 
there a few who read this who do not know what is good, 
who have never learned what has stood the test of time 
and found its level on the shelves of standard authors, or 
have forgotten their first lessons in literature, let them not 
hope to make up the deficiency in these mental experience 
meetings. 

We may be old-fashioned, but we protest against sub- 
stituting a gossipy bit of biography for a standard hand- 
book on literature, or a manual of literature, or the stand- 
ard critiques such as Mathew Arnold's “ Preface to the 
Poems of Wordsworth,” Macaulay on “ History,” Carlyle 
in his “ Burns,” and President Porter on “ Books and 
Reading.” There are a score of books on literature that 
will help any one to a habit of reading and to a knowledge 
of what to read better than all the Fortnightly Review 
has said, and it will take less money and less time. The 
best literature is always helpful to form as well as to delight 
the mind. A few principles in reading and in the selec- 
tion of reading, based upon a thorough knowledge of the 
habits and experiences of multitudes of men, are better a 
hundred-fold than the experience of some one man who 
is asked to write simply because he is unlike any other 
man. We have no objection as a matter of curiosity to 
any one telling the world what he has read,—we like it 
as far as it goes ; but we do protest against its use as an 
educative measure and being interpreted as one of the 
modern methods of improving the world’s reading. 

To know that some great intellect found continual 
pleasure in Milton’s “Solemn Music” won’t make you 
any more familiar with that precious jewel of verse. If 
you stopped there and studied the “ Music” because he 
found it so good, the article might serve a good purpose ; 
but you won't, you'll go on, and by the time you've fin- 
ished you know that too many lines of thought have been 
suggested for you to follow out any of them. 


BOSTON LETTER, 


The election of A. W. Edson, of Jersey City, as one of the 
agents of the Massachusetts State Board of Education gives very 
general satisfaction. When he was first mentioned for the posi- 
tion there was general skepticism about his accepting the work. 
The position being one of the most trying in the whole range of 
educational service, his acceptance is all the more gratifying. Mr. 
Edson’s preparation for the work is all that could be desired. He 
had experience for a few years as the head of a state normal school, 
has been superintendent of schools in a thrifty Massachusetts town, 
and has been for two years at the head of the school interests of 
Jersey City. His tastes, professional studies, and ease in meeting 
men make him especially valuable in the educational canvass of 
the state for the purpose of studying the work and helping the 
workers in our common sch 

* 

Harry L. Southwick, O.B., of the Monroe School of Oratory, is 
not only a success as a reader and lecturer, but has a class in ora- 
tory in Providence, oo a among the teachers of the city. 
Mr, Southwick is one of most accomplished of our younger ora- 


tors and elocutionary teachers. Physical and vocal culture, gvs- 
ture, analysis, and rendering are his specialties, 
* * 

Dr. E. E. White's visit to Boston is one of the events of the 
season. Probably Boston never received more attention from the 
visiting fraternity than in these later years. Dr. White has spent 
nearly a week in the city. He was the guest of the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association for a day and delivered the even- 
ing address at Nashua, and was also guest of the Boston School- 
masters’ Club at the largest meeting ever held by that body, where 
he made the address of the occasion. Always admired by Eastern 
educators, his visit, his addresses, his social greetings added mate- 
rially to his friendships hereabouts. Those who expected pro- 
nounced utterances upon the leading questions of the day were dis- 
appointed ; those who sought sound sense, good judgment, profes- 
sional ardor, and inspiration, were highly delighted. He was the 
guest of Superintendent Seaver for a day, taking note of certain 
specialties in our schools in which he is interested. He also spent 
a day in the English High School with Head-master Waterhouse 
doing the honors of the occasion; in the Latin School, with Head- 
master Merrill; and in the Normal school with Head-master Dun- 
ton. He delivered an address to the young ladies of the Normal 
which is said to be one of the most vigorous, discriminating, stim- 
ulating addresses to which Boston teachers, or teachers in embryo, 
have listened. He made a study of the evening school question 
also. The visit of such aman to our city is an event of significance 
to ourselves and to the West. 


John S. Hayes, of the Foster School, Somerville, Frank M. 
Hawes and Miss Fox of the high school of that city, and W. E. 
Pulsifer, New England representative of Messrs. Ginn & Company, 
are the leaders in the Hillside Club of Somerville, one of the most 
profitable and successful socio-literary clubs of the suburbs. This 
is its sixth season, and each year has had a distinctive feature. 
Last year it was a series of historical lectures, this year they pub- 
lish an outline of readings for our centennial year, which is by far 
the most complete and valuable of anything we have seen. We 
advise those of our readers who wish a reliable compilation of books 
and authors upon American history to send to Mr. John 8. Hayes, 
Winter Hill, Somerville, for the prospectus of this season. There 
are fifteen works recommended, from which selections may be 
made under each of the following thirteen subdivisions: ‘' Prehis- 
toric America,’’ *‘ Discoveries and Conquests in America,’’ ‘* Set- 
tlements and Governments: Charter, Proprietary, and Royal,’’ 
** The Birth of the Nation,’’ ‘‘ How we are Governed,”’ ‘‘ Growth 
of the Nation,’’ ‘* Rise and Fall of Slavery,’’ ‘‘ The Tariff,” 
** American Army and Navy,’’ ‘‘ American Statesmen,’’ ‘* Noted 
Women of America,’’ ‘‘ American Literature,’ ‘‘ Social and Po- 
litical Problems of the Present Time.’’ There are also 150 works 
of American historical fiction divided into four periods. We are 
sure this latter collection is not equalled. 

* 

Principal J. Y. Bergen, of the Peabody High School, recognized 
as a superior teacher, manager, and an able scholar, has accepted a 
position in the Boston Latin School, and has already entered upon 
his work.——John D. Billings and E, O. Grover, grammar mas- 
ters of Cambridge, have had the courage of their convictions and 


have made public addresses on the temperance side of the political 
question. ‘There are few men in that classic city whose words 
would weigh more than theirs, because of their uniform good sense 
and unquestioned uprightness of character. ——Aonnie E. Hills, of 
the Gaston School, South Boston, is one of the leaders in the Na- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor. She has written several 
strong articles, and spoken many effective words in its great public 
gatherings. Snpt. E. P. Seaver and grammar masters, Samuel 
J. Bullock and Alfred Bunker, were among those present at the 
funeral of Miss Eliza B. Woodward, at Bridgewater, on Saturday 
last. But for the inadequate and tardy announcement in the Bos- 
ton papers there would have been a much larger Boston representa- 
tion, as nearly one hundred of the Boston teachers have been her 
pupils. Dr. Dunton’s fortnightly, Wednesday evening, psycho- 
logy class, in the Boston Latin School building, is assuming larger 
proportions, several gentlemen having secured the privilege, by 
paying handsomely therefor, of sitting at the feet of Dr. Danton 
during these lectures. WARREN WINTHROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Harvard College is to have a chair of preventive medicine, 
i. e., of hygiene. — Woman's Journal. 

— The twelfth annual meeting of the National Music Teachers’ 
Association, will be held in Chicago, July 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1888, 

— The patchwork quilt presented to Jenny Lind by the chil- 
dren of the United States was buried with her remains, in accord- 
ance with her oft-expressed desire. 

— Through the death of Richard Berridge, an English brewer 
and the largest landed proprietor in Ireland, $1,000,000 have been 
left in trust for the advancement of education in economic and 
sanitary science. 

— Itis reported in Washington that Professor Cashman, who is 
in charge of the government exploring expedition in Southern Ari- 
zona, has excavated a whole city and exhumed 2,000 skeletons. 
The place is nearly eighty miles northwest of Tucson, near the con- 
fiuence of the Salt River with the Gila. 

— The first statue of Longfellow erected in this country, a 
bronze, will be unveiled next spring at Portland, Me., the poet’s 
birthplace. The poet is shown seated in a carved chair with one 
arm resting on the back while the other, holding manuscripts, rests 
on his lap. The statue was made in Italy by Franklin Simmons, 
of Maine. 

— The Youth's Companion received $2,500 fora single adver- 
tisement on the front page of their premium list,—James Means’ 
$3.00 Shoe. It is the largest price ever paid for an advertisement 
of the size in the world’s history. This must have taken some 
courage on the part of Mr. Means, but there is little doubt that it 
will make him a generous return. There is probably no other 
paper in the world that has a circulation among such a uniformly 
ardent reading constitneney as there is no other that commands 
any such prices. It is a matter of pride to record that the member 
of the firm at the head of the advertising department is a graduate 


of the Bridgewater Normal Sebool, and fitted himself for teaching. 
What the teaching profession lost the journalistic fraternity gained. 


FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


A MORNING CUSTOM. 


When he has o’er the paper pored 
Just two hours to a minute, 

He says (and hands it to his wife), 
** As usual, nothing in it,’’ 

And she, whose curiosity 
Has long ere this grown cold, 

**I do not care to read it now, 
For what there is is old.’’ 


Truth’s “‘ magic spell 
May do very well, 

But in writing a letter 
A dictionary’s better. 


Mince pie in the morning, 
Digestion take warning. 
Mince pie at noon, 

A great deal too soon. 
Mince pie at night, 

The nightmare’s delight. 


** We take no note of time, but by its loss,’’ said Young once, 
which shows that time has always been a slippery customer. ‘There 
is no getting ahead of him, for when Time takes note of men it is 
always ‘‘ for value received.’’ 

** Did I leave anything here ?*’ said the thief as he unexpectedly 
encountered the owner of the store. ‘‘ Yes, a impression,’’ 
replied the owner, as he locked the money drawer. 

A genuine conviction,—When a suspected coin proves a good 
one. 

Growler is right in calling the poll tax an imposition. 

They were walking along talking of poetry, when Binks slipped 
and fell. ‘‘ I suppose that is an example of what Scott calls ‘ the 
unpremeditated lay,’ ’’ said his friend. 

Bank-books are the most popular because they are almost snre 
to carry interest along. 

Of high degree—July. 

The seat of production—On the lap of industry. 

The friends of a very modest man were wondering the other day 
where all the confidence they put in his ability goes to. He never 
has any. 

Binks says that, no matter what the time of year, it is always 
** due season ’’ with him,’’ 

If ‘‘all criminals are diseased,’’ probably the incendiary is af- 
flicted with home consumption. 

The assertion that ‘‘ Pride goeth before a fall,’’ always seemed 
to us a little too previous. It is after a fall that pride goes usually. 

** Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’’ but we can do it for 
ourselves as we get older. 

That woman must be a poor cook who is in the habit of serving 
others ill turns. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— It was not without difficulty that Gibbon obtained a publisher 
for his famous history. 

— Tannahill, the Scottish poet, committed suicide, by drowning, 
in his thirty-sixth year. 

— Santara, the famous French painter, died neglected and pen- 
niless in a pauper hospital. 

— Dr. Prideaux, bishop of Worcester, earned his living in youth 
as a kitchen-boy at Oxford. 

—- Talma, the great tragic actor of France, and favorite of the 
first Napoleon, was a dentist by trade. 

— Thomas Moore confessed that he found Chaucer unreadable, 
in spite of his proverbial ‘‘ sweetness."’ 

— Handel, after his blindness, instead of becoming soured, im- 
patient, or irritable, grew gentle and subdued. 


been voluntarily contributed to the Church of England. 

— Margaret Fuller's criticism of Carlyle was: “ To interrupt 
him is a physical impossibility. If you get a chance to remonstrate 
for a moment, he raises his voice and bears you down.’’ 

— Japan, China, India, South America, and South Africa have 
C. L. 8S. C. organizations, and there is a Chautauqua magazine in 
Japanese for the use of 2,000 readers already at work in that 
empire. 

— Hume did not admire Shakespeare, and his criticism on the 
great dramatist in his history is said to bave been so severe, that 
Lord Kairnes softened it, fearing that ‘‘the historian would have 
been disgraced by confessing total insensibility to what the English 
nation had so long and so justly admired.”’ 

— Carlyle, in his Life of Cromwell, says, ‘‘ The quantity of sor- 
row he has, does it not mean withal the quantity of sympathy he 
has, the quantity of faculty and victory he shall yet have? ‘Our 
sorrow is the inverted image of our nobleness,’ The depth of our 
despair measures what capability and height of claim we have to 
hope.’’ 

— Mrs. Proctor, widow of Barry Cornwall and mother of Ade- 
laide Proctor, now 87 years of age, is said to be one of the most in- 
teresting old ladies in London society. Charles Dickens used 
to say that when he wanted “‘to brighten up ’’ he went to see 
Mrs. Proctor. She has known the famous men of England for 
some generations, and her memory is stocked with interesting 
facts. 

— At nineteen years of age Schubert produced the most popular 
of all his works, ‘‘ The Erl King.’’ One afternoon he was alone 
in the little room allotted to him in his father’s house, and happen- 
ing to take up a volume of Goethe’s poems, he read ‘‘ The Erl 
King.’’ The rushing sound of the wind and the terrors of the 
enchanted forest was instantly changed for him into realities. 
Every line of the poem seemed to flow into strange, unearthly 


music as he read, and seizing a pen, he dashed down the song 
nearly as it is, in just the time necessary for the mechanical writ- 


ing.— Music and Morals. 


— During Victoria’s reign it is estimated that $405,000,000 have - 
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FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No, 18, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


New 


Purtosorny or Tueism. By Borden P. Bowne. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 260 pp., 834 x 6. : : 
Professor Bowne has won high honors in destructive philosophical 

criticism, and in constructive philosophizing, but he has never es- 

sayed a more difficult task than to present a philosophy of theism 
which shall be consistent with the spirit of his criticisms, and 
merit the high ideal he has set for others. We hardly dare hazard 
the opinion that he has done all that he would demand another 
should have done, but we are quite sure that he has accomplished 
more than we had any right to expect from him. He jastifies him- 
self against critictsm by amply mapping out what he does not pro- 
pose to do, and making very mild claims for so elabofate a work ; 
and if judged by what he says he wishes to do, it is safe to say he 
has met in a large measure his ideal. But he has been accustomed 
in his criticisms to judge others by what they ought to do, and by 
such a standard he must expect to be judged. If Professor Bowne 
expects, in this age of the world, to develop or emphasize a philos- 
ophy of theism that shall be acceptable to any who do not incline 
to its acceptance, he has more faith in his logical powers than we 
have. There is a strange inconsistency between the caustic, sar- 
castic phrases which he applies to philosophy he does not like, and 
the assurance with which he speaks of that which he himself re- 
veals. For instance: ‘‘ Grotesque inversion of reason’’; ‘* The 
irrelevance, the misunderstanding, the superficiality are so appar- 
ent that the student is unavoidably reminded of our first parents, 
of whom it is said they were naked, and were not ashamed "’ ; 
‘* Rationalism has become a synonym for all that is most superficial 
and purblind in speculation ’’ ; all of which we confess we have no 
sympathy with in a book whose sole treatment is God. 


with every artistic accessory that the student or general reader 
could : Battle of Battle of Prome, Battle of 
Navarino, Siege of Silistria, Battle of Staoueli and Fall of Al- 
giers, Capture of Antwerp and Liberation of Belgium, Capture of 
the City of Mexico, Battle of Gujerat, Capture of the alakoff 
and the Redan and Fall of Sebastopol, Lucknow and Cawnpore, 
Capture of the Peiho Forts and Pekin, Battle of Solferino, Battle 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac, Battle of Gettysburg, Siege 
and Fall of Vicksburg, Battle of Five Forks and Lee’s Surrender, 
Battle of Koeniggratz (Sadowa). Battle of Gravelotte, Battle and 
Fall of Sedan, Fall of Khiva, Fall of Plevna, Capture of Geok 
Tepe, Battle of Miraflores, El Obeid, — Annihilation of Hicks 
Pasha’s Army, Fall of Khartoum. There are sixty maps and plans 
rarely, if ever, equaled. 

Tue Maxine or THE Great West, 1512-1883. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
839 pages, 7} x5}. Price, $1.75. ; 
Mr. Drake earned the reputation acquired by the care with 
which he studied history, the caution with which he published facts, 
the enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to American history, 
the skill with which he presented the subjects of which he treated, 
and the fascinating halo with which he surrounded every period 
and locality that he touched. In this book he has done for the 
Great West much the same work that he did for various periods, 
events, and localities in New England. 

Srupres AND New Recrrations. By 
Anna Randall-Diehl. New York: E, S, Warner. 200 pages, 
7+x5. Price, 60 cents. 

We opened this unpretentious book with no high expectations ; 
we close it a warm admirer of the genius of the author. There 
have been multitudes of selections for reading, but schools and elo- 
cutionists are always hungering for more. These recitations were 
all written or adapted especially for this book, which makes it a 
luxury to browse among them, ‘They are not only selections to be 
read, but much information is given about each piece calculated to 


There are minds to which this work will be a relief and a com- give the reader a full appreciation of it, and some of the best selec- 


fort. 
brilliancy of his Spencerian criticism, in the skill with which he 
has handled metaphysics, and the philosophical instinct with 
which he introduces psychological theory ; high as is our apprecia- 
tion of the ingenuity with which he treats of the ‘‘ Unity of the 
World-Ground,”’ of the ‘‘ Intelligence, Personality, and Metaphys- 
ical Attributes and Ethics of the World-Ground”’; much as we 
admire the confidence with which he analyzes every attitude toward 
theism but his own; greatly as we enjoy the book as an iutellectual 
and philosophical treat, we confess to a distaste for all intellectual 
athletics with God and his activities, and the philosophical expert 
as the umpire. 


Tue LaAncuaGe: Its GRAMMAR, History, AND 
Literature. With chapters on Composition, Versification, Par- 
aphrasing, and Punctuation. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. 
Boston: D. Heath & Co, 387 pages, 8x5. Price, $1.40. 
We admire the courage of author and publishers in stemming 

the popular tide which reduces language teaching to the minimum, 

giving the schoolmaster a book as remarkable for its complete, 
exhaustive, critival, and universal elements as many publications 
have been devoid of these. It is sure to have as ardent admirers 
as the Abbreviations have had, and it is as much needed. While 
the pupil gets along with the abbreviated book, the teacher must 

have this. Goethe said that nothing was more frightful than a 

teacher who only knows what his pupils are intended to know. 

Every teacher should not only know everything in this elegant 

treatise, but he should have it at hand to make knowledge a cer- 

tainty. If one will read all that is given under the title of the 
book he will see how complete is its arrangement, and we have but 
to add that every one of these subjects is practically and exhaust- 
ively treated. We shall not be surprised if Meiklejohn comes to 
be regarded in this day something as Gould Brown was in his. 
The book is also published in two parts,—the Grammar in one and 
Language in thie other. 


History ny Contemporary Wrirers. 
Misrule of Henry III. Selected and Arranged by Rev. W. H. 
Hulton, M.A. 156 pp., 644x444. Price, 60 cents. Edward 
III. and His Wars (1827-60), Arranged and Edited by W. J. 
Ashley, M.A. 196 pp., 644x414. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: G. P, Patnam’s Sons. For sale in Boston by Laughton, 
MaeDonald, & Co. 

So far as we know, this is the first thorough attempt to present 
English history by contemporary writers. ‘To each well-defined 
period of English history is given one of these charming volumes 
made up of extracts from the documents and authorities of the time. 
Other contemporary literature is drawn from, and the whole so 
thoroughly digested, judiciously arranged, and vividly presented 
as to give a picture of the effect produced upon each generation by 
the political, religious, social, and intellectual movements in which 
it took part. Our readers can have little idea of how much this 
means from any description of ours. But if they should take one 
of these volumes and look it through carefully, theyswould see at 
once how effective is this method of treatment. Because it is not 
written with the idioms and in the style of to-day, it would make 
all the better supplementary reading for pupils in the high school, 
and it gives some of the best literature of the age of whose history 
each treats. 

Masterprece Course. By Alfred H. Welsh. 
Chicago: John C, Buckbee & Co. 205 pages, 8x5. 90 cents. 
We know not how to give our readers an idea of this peculiarly 

valuable volume. It is a compilation, with much discrimination, 

of the various authors who have written about the periods, authors, 
and masterpieces from Chaucer to Emerson. Nothing is said 
about any one of them; there is no analysis of the period, the life, 
or the writings. Fifty-five authors are considered. The first 
chapter treats of the Initiative Period. Under the environment of 
this period twenty-two authorities are quoted, and we are given the 
page upon which references may be found. These references in- 
clude not only volumes, but magazines. Under the characteristics 
of Geoffrey Chaucer there are ninety works referred to, while 
under some a dozen pages are specified. Under ‘‘ Canterbury 

Tales,’’ ‘‘Sources and Criticisms,’’ ninety-six works are referred 

to. The masterpieces of fifty-five masters in literature are treated. 


Decistve Batries Since WATERLOO. The Most Im- 
portant Military Events from 1815 to 1887. By Thomas W. 
Knox. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 477 pages, 9} x 64. 
Mr. Knox has not only made a place for himself by the careful, 

fervent, expert writing of books of travel, but, with every new field 

he enters, he places his name higher than before. In conception, 
in literary execution, in historic importance, in originality of illus- 

tration, in accuracy and artistic execution of maps, he has done a 

work for the decisive battles of the last seventy years, such as has 

never been done before, We name the battles, which are treated 


Ardent as has been our admiration of Professor Bowne, in the | tions have an elaborate analysis for study previous to an attempt to 


render them. 


Licuts or Two Centurres. Edited by Rev. E. E. 
Hale. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 603 pages, 8}x 6. 
Price, $1.70. 

When a publisher announces ‘‘ the book of the year,’’ one natu- 
rally smiles, especially in these days when there are such good 
books. But we go farther than the publisher goes, and say that it 
is the book of all years so far as the biographies of the geniuses of 
two centuries are concerned. The publisher’s name is a guarantee 
of the mechanical execution, and Dr. Hale’s editing has been ad- 
mirably done. The best service we can render the book is to name 
the characters whose photographs and biographies are here given 
in these six hundred pages. Artists and Sculptors : Watteau, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Turner, Ingres, Barye, 
Millet, and Bastien-Lepage. Prose Writers: Swift, Scott, Addi- 
son, Voltaire, Johnson, Rousseau, Carlyle, Macaulay, Emerson, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. Composers : Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssobn, Chopin, Schumann, 
and Wagner. Poets: Pope, Goethe, Burns, Schiller, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Hugo, Longfellow, Tennyson, and Browning. Inventors: 
Arkwright, Watt, the Montgolfiers, Fulton, Whitney, Stephenson, 
Bessemer, Edison, and Bell. 

A or Lerrers or THackeray, 1847-1855. 
With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 189 pp., 934x614. 
Price, $2.50. 

English literature certainly has a new classic. ‘The literary in- 
terest in the life and writings of ‘Thackeray since his death has 
been unrivaled, and no view of him has been given, or will be 
given, probably, which will so thoroughly satisfy the curiosity of 
the public as this volume. The letters, better than anything that 
can be said of him, present a picture of the man, his life, the times 
in which he moved, and the companions with whom he moved. 
That which makes the book of greater value is the fac-simile re- 
production of his letters, and many drawings by him illustrating 
persons, places, and things seen and appreciated in his travels. 
There has been no other man who has in the same way enriched 
his correspondence; no one but a genius could have done it. The 
reproduction is simply exquisite. We hope every reader of this 
review, who cannot own the book, will call for it at the public 
library and study these sketches if he cannot read the letters. 
Happy the man whose purse will permit its ownership! 


Butron’s Inn. By Albion W. Tourgee. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. Cloth, pp. 418, 7x5. Price, $1.25, 

The masterful manner in which Judge Tourgee executed A Fool’s 
Errand will have a large influence in drawing public attention to 
this later product of his pen which merits fully all the credit it 
may receive on that acccount, The name and location of the orig- 
inal ‘‘ Button’s Inn’’ (western part of New York State) have been 
retained. 

The real pu of the tale seems to be to trace the origin of 
Mormonism, and consider the philosophy of itsevolution. In doing 
this the author at the same time faithfully depicts the local life 
that marked this period of Mormon history. 
ment, resulting in the establishment of this peculiar church, was a 
purely American one, Orientalized by Christian tradition. The 
early converts to this strange faith were drawn almost exclusively 
from western New York, northern Ohio and Vermont, which 
latter state furnished a majority of the leaders, thus accounting, 
perhaps, for the active interest which Senator Edmunds has taken 
in the Mormon problem. 


association with an —_ disciple, and an acquaintance with sev- 
eral modern Mormons. It was with their aid that much valuable 
material was collected. Of the many conflicting accounts that pre- 
vail concerning the manner of appearance of Joseph Smith, Mr. 
Tourgee has accepted one as it was told by an eye-witness who is 
also authority for many of the details related in the scene in the 
Temple. The book abounds with interesting and exciting passages, 


MASSAGE. Pe Newey and Practice of Remedial Treat- 
ment by [mparted Motion. By Geo. H. Tayl -D. 
York: John B. Alden. Cloth, 7x414, 173 
The evident purpose of this monograph is to shed light on the 

use and therapeutic value of what the author styles ‘the most 

abundant, universal, potent, and at the same time, natural and in- 
nocuous of remedial agencies.’’ The treatment called ‘ massage ”’ 
is divided into manual and mechanical. The former is limited in 
its application, while the latter, by means of ingenious apparatus 
may be brought to bear upon almost any region of the human body. 

The introductory chapters are rather stiff and professional ; but. 
later on, the author explains in very clear, popular language the 
cause and character of wide-spread diseases, such as disorders of 


e original move-| q 


The author became interested in this subject through intimate| & (x 


the nervous and digestive systems, paralysis, rheumatism, and 
shows how they may be cured by means of mechanical massage. 
Sofferers from dyspepsia and neuralgia will find in this book some 
sensible things it would pay them to read. ; 


PorutarR Synonyms. Cleveland, O.; The Burrows 
Brothers Co. Cloth, black and gold, 5x34, pp., 100. Price, 
10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. ; 
Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. There is no longer 

any excuse for a man or woman to be without a volume of syno- 

nyms, when he can buy them at the rate of twenty-five hundred 
words for a cent. It is as accurate as it is cheap. hat will the 
book-making art do next ? 


Dororay TxHorn or TxHorNTON. By Julian Worth. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth, 74¢x 434,276 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This volume belongs to the ‘‘ Round World’? series, and may be 

regarded as a companion volume to ‘‘ The Fall Stature of a Man,’’ 

by the same author, which appeared over a year ago. It embodies 
the writer’s estimate of the full stature of woman, in Dorothy 

Thorn, the heroine, who dwells with her widowed father on the 

eoast of Long Island. He is a chemist, and she learns enough of 

the science to make it practically available, when, after his death, 
she is left in poverty, to face the world alone. 

In working out the details of the story, the author touches on the 
social problems of the day, particularly those of labor and temper- 
lance; and while discountenancing labor organizations, he believes 
and asserts that the day laborer who is willing to do good, honest 
work, is entitled to live where he can enjoy as good air, food, cloth- 
ing, and other life comforts, as any other human being. 


REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. By Baroness 
B. Von Marenholz-Biilow. ‘Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann. 
With a Sketch of Froebel’s Life by Emily Sherriff. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 359 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50 

America was never so ripe for Froebel as to-day; and no person 
could translate these reminiscences so satisfactorily to American 
sentiment as Mrs, Horace Mann. The more Froebel is read, the 
better will be the primary school work of the country; and the 
closer we study the work of such eminent pedagogues abroad, the 
sooner shall we have what we so much need,—an American ped- 
agogy- 

Tue Exocutionists’ ANNUAL (paper 30 cents), pub- 
lished by the National School of Eloeution and Oratory, Philadel- 
phia, compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, is, like all the work of 
this house, full of good things. 


A Maruematicat Note Book on Arithmetic, (10 
cents), with test examples in Involution, Square Root, Cube Root, 
Commission, Stocks, Simple and Compound Proportion, Mensura- 
tion, Metric System, and Review, is prepared by J. H. Brensinger 
and published by A. Lovell & Co. 


Tse Nation says that Arthur Gilman’s series of his- 
torical readers ‘‘ succeed in an unusual degree in compressing the 
entire course ot American history into a very moderate space, and 
in telling the story in a style at once interesting and serious, — no 
writing down for children,’’—and thinks that ‘‘ nothing cou!d be 
better for their purpose.’’ 


Messrs. T. Y. CROWELL announce for immediate pub- 
lication ‘‘ The Boyhood of Living Authors,’’ by William H. Ride- 
ing. This book will have unusual attractions for both young and 
old readers. Mr. Rideing has had the assistance of T. B. Aldrich, 
Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, J. T. Trowbridge, Edward 
Eggleston, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, and others in pre- 
paring the work. 


A. C. Armstrona & Son, New York (Damrell & 
Upham, Boston), have started the procession with, Is There Sal- 
vation After Death? by E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., and we may 
expect the world to be flooded with literature pertaining to proba- 
tion. We confess that we have not read the book; we do not pro- 
pose to read it; but, if one is infatuated with the present popular 
craze for or against the Andover movement, he should read the 
book. Dr. Morris does everything thoroughly. He is an expert, 
patient investigator, a close thinker, clear in statement, and he has 
handled this question candidly, effectively, and exhaustively. 
While we do not propose to read the book, we are glad that those 
who will read upon the subject have a work every way deserving 
of their respectful attention. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Men, Places, and Things; by William Matthews; price, $1.50.— 
Practical French; by liam Dwight Whitney.—-Gontes et Nou- 
velles; by Mme. L. Alliot. New York: Henry Holt & Co. For sale in 
b 
atural Law in the Business World; by Henry Wood; price, paper, 
30 cents. —The Debater’s Handbook, a Debate the 
Character of Julius Caesar adapted from J. Sheridan Knowles; price, 
30 cents.——A Bunch of Violets; gathered by Irene E. Jerome; price, 
rinciples of Percentage, based on Reasoning: b . E. 
A.M. N. J.: MacCrellish & Quigley. 
e Constitution of Compounds ; ra Remsen; -00. 
elphia: Lea & Brothers. 
rudence Winterburn; by Sarah Doudney: price, $1.25.—— = 
hood of Living Authors; by William H. Ri 
ham Breaker; by Homer Greene; price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. 
‘arly and Late Poems of Alice and Cary; price, $1.50.—— 
The Vision of Sir Launfal; by James Russell AR 1; ; 
wee. $10.00.——A Browning Calendar for 1888; price, 50 cents.—A. 
Whitney Calendar for 1888; price, 50 cents.—'The Book of Folk Sto- 
ries; rewritten by Horace E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


Primary Methods and Kindergarten Instruction; - W. - 
om Brown at Rugby; omas Hughes; 4 
New York: B. Alden, ig ; price, paper, 10 cents 
e Mountain Series (5 vols.) ; by Willis Boyd Allen; price, $2.00. 
Sunday-Sehool one Publishin Sodiety. 
e Science of Politics; alter th) Mills; 
HUM & ofthe anes, orion 
ennial Dawn,—Vol. I., The Plan of the Ages; -00, : 
oir an ass: ection of New Music; byS. W. : 
$9 00 per dozen. 8S. W. Straub. 
Hemneberry, Vocal Method; byS. B. Phipps. Chicago: Donohue & 
Famous Women Series: Madame De Stael; by Bella Duffy; price 
$1.00.—A Short History o1 the City of Philadelphia; b an Coo- 
”ersons ap aces in Europe; by E. L. Benedict; e 
y ssinia; ; 
York: Cassell & y Father Jerome Lobo; price, 10 cents. 
Goethe’s Faust (Fars II.); translated from the German by John 
Auster, LL.D.; price, 25 cents.—One that Wins; price, 10 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Modern Vikings; by Hjalmar H. Boyesen; price, $2.00.—A 
Story of the Gulden Age; by Jame '$2.00. ; 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, Baldwin; Price, New York 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 


Boargp oF EpvucaTIOon RUFFLED OVER A SIMPLE QUEs- 
TION, AND VOTING sOME CHANGES IN TEext-Books. 
Arr NoTeEs, 


New York, Nov. 3, 1887. 

The meeting of the Board of Education yesterday afternoon was 
a long and somewhat stormy one. Over the nomination of one 
trustee in a ward where there are not more than three grammar 
schools, ‘‘The Honorable the Board of Education” got into a 
wrangle that occupied a large part of the afternoon, and never once 
came squarely to the starting question, which was intended to raise 
an honest inquiry but blew up a cyclone instead. When the trus- 
tees of the niath ward were nominated, Commissioner Sprague un- 
wittingly loosed the dogs of war on himself by inquiring whether 
the gentleman named was recommended simply because he was a 
Catholic. While he would vote for a Catholic, he wanted to know 
what other r dation the man had. There is a division 
among the sect on the public school question, and-he would like to 
know whether the trustee nominated sided with Cardinal Gibbons, 
who opposed the system of public schools as vicious. If so, he was 
opposed to him, as he would be to a Methodist or a Baptist, who 
came to favor his sect. This called forth a very bitter attack upon 
Mr. Sprague, who had himself been appointed by a Catholie mayor. 
The excitement ran high, until the venerable Commissioner Wood 
poured his oil of Scotch humor and common sense on the troubled 
waters, and the trustee was elected by a vote of 16 to 3. 

Among the names of trustee candidates whose confirmation was 
carried over to the next meeting is the name of Miss Alice M. Pine, 
a capable and intelligent lady, who has served on the Board of 
State Charities for some time. 


The entire report of the Commissioner on Text-Books was 
adopted with only two dissenting votes, which came from Com- 
missioners Crany and Tamsen, who objected to the expense of pro- 
viding each school with Lippincott's Gazetteer and Pronouncing 
Dictionary. But Commissioner Wood carried the great body of the 
board with him when he said that reference-books are one of the 
most important things provided for pupils; that these books are 
specially necessary to the reference library of every school, and will 
cost no more this year than next, and the present pupils can have 


the use of them. 
* 


This week the Metropolitan Museum was opened again, and the 
public has had its first opportunity to see Miss Wolfe’s pictures in 
their new home, together with some other recent additions to the 
fast-increasing treasures of this city gallery. Among them are 


some paintings of merit recently given by Mr. Wm. Schaus, the 
picture dealer, by the sister of Roswell P. Flower; a Joshua Rey- 
nolds, from the famous Westmoreland Collection, in London. This 
will be the first time that the Museum has been able to open its 
doors without a loan collection to eke out a respectable exhibition. 
Munkaesy’s immense and strongly-painted ‘‘ Chris® on Calvary ”’ 
has lately been placed in the Tabernacle, where the ‘‘ Christ Be- 
fore Pilate’’ was shown last year. On the whole, it seems to 
please the public a little less than that much-talked of canvas. 
‘The Eden Musée has opened a small picture gallery, chiefly attract- 
ive for two notable French paintings. The Academy exhibition 
will not be opened till the third week in November, and then the 
art season will be fairly begun. H. A. S. 


THE RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
was held in the Music Hall, Providence, opening ‘Thursday morn- 
ing, the 27th ult. The singing of a hymn by the pupils of the 
State Normal school, under the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, was 
followed with Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. W. S. Chase, 
of Woonsocket. 

After the address of welcome by Pres. George A. Littlefield, of 
Newport, a paper on ‘‘ The Thought Element in the Study of Lan- 
guage ’’ was read by Mr. I. B. Burgess, principal of Rogers High 
School, Newport. 

The speaker said that his topic might be thus interrogatively 
well expressed: ‘‘ How may language study be made a better 
training for the thinking powers ?”’ Notwithstanding considerable 
progress has already been made in this direction much more is 
needed in order that the study of language may become a thor- 
oughly scientific training in thought. In considering methods by 
which this may be accomplished it is necessary to bear in mind the 
fact that it is no easy task to teach scholars to think; it requires 
skill and patience. Since the faculty of memory is developed be- 
fore that of thought,—and in many cases abnormally developed 
through defective teaching,—it is not strange that the child will 
memorize instead of think. Andif he understands that memory 
work in language will be received he will do memory work because 
it is easy. The art of questioning is ove of the most difficult to 
acquire. It is well to make use of definite written or printed ques- 
tions, and when such are intended to excite and develop a thought, 
they are much more difficult to frame than when one is merely try- 
ing to recall toa papil’s memory a fact. It seems, therefore, wise to 
secure that accuracy which writing proverbially gives. It is sur- 
prising that the practice of writing out questions beforehand has 
not been more extensively adopted by teachers. The rules of Eng- 
lish grammar ought to be developed inductively, and no finer work 
could be attempted than the systematic study of the vocabulary of 
an English literary masterpiece. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Everett C. Willard, principal 
of the high school, Westerly, and Mr. George J. McAndrew, prin- 
cipal of the Pawtucket High School, took an active part. ‘ 

Principal Ray Greene Huling, of the New Bedford (Mass.) High 
School, read the next paper, the subject being ‘‘ Discipline in the 
High School.’’ This paper in itself was so concise that it becomes 
very difficult to give the drift of its thought in an abstract : 

The power of maintaining discipline is born with some, but may 
be dovelaped to a reasonable degree by all who are willing to ob- 
serve with care and act with energy. Mr. Sully claims that the 
end of discipline is simply to facilitate the business of the school. 
This is only in part true. This purpose it should serve, but also, 
and chiefly, it should secure the positive moral training of the in- 
dividual pupils. Without going into details, there are four elements 
that enter into moral training ; viz, 1. Knowledge,—the child must 


be led to know what is right and best, and why it isso; 2. Right 
motives,—the teacher should surround him with influences tending 
to develop right desires ; 3. Opportunity for choice,—the will must 
be free to act or it cannot grow; 4. Practice resulting in habit,— 
neither instruction nor example is sufficient to form character. The 
authority of the teacher,—as his most obvious weApon,—must be 
maintained at all hazards. But as a moral force his authority rests 
mainly on bis own character. Decision, justice, fertility in expedi- 
ents, patience, good temper, gentleness, sympathy, all these add 
strength and win obedience. Persuasion is a powerful engine for 
moral advancement in the high school period. When applied in 
private by a wise and good teacher it seldom fails of eliciting a re- 
sponse for the better. 

Principal Butler of the Warren High School, Mr. Arthur C. 
Barrows of the Providence High School, and Principal Hoyt of the 
same school, participated in the discussion of this paper. 

The first paper of the afternoon was by Miss Ida M. Gardner, of 
Providence, on ‘‘ The Science of Child Training.” 

In forming the foundation fur the moral structure of the child, 
the teacher should build according to the model of moral govern- 
ment which God has given us, — His own training and government 
of the human race. An examination of this model discovers the 
following coat so which outline briefly the science of soul train- 
ing: (1) Freedom; God gave to man but one law, the law of 
obedience, and left him free to keep or violate it. (2) Man made 
the arbiter of his own destiny. (3) Explicit commands, with a 
clear statement of alternatives. (4) Punishment of sin; no lesson 
is of greater importance than that pupils should learn that sin inva- 
riably brings suffering, even when the fault is forgiven. (5) The 
majesty of law; no arbitrary power. (6) Personal responsibility 
and accountability developed by suffering the natural consequences 
of sin, (7) The possibility of final victory oversin. (8) Personal 
effort; let the pupil work his way back to favor; so will he learn 
its value and fear to lose it again. (9) Help from one that is able 
to save; let your pupils feel that you are ready to help from the 
very first effort on their part. (10) Intimacy and communion fel- 
lowship; in your efforts to correct, to discipline, fail not to re- 
ceive your pupils into a loving communion and fellowship as rap- 
idly as they develop an obedient spirit. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by Hon. T. 
B. Stockwell, State Commissioner of Schools; George P. Hall, of 
South Kingston ; and Lorenzo B. Grigson, of Warwick. 

The last paper of the afternoon session, entitled ‘‘ Education 
Applied to Life,’’ was read by Rev. W. N. Ackley, of Warren, 
who treated his subject with a skill and thoroughness that was very 
creditable. This subject being so broad and comprehensive, and 
our space so limited, we shall not attempt to give an outline of the 

per, but content ourselves with giving a few brief extracts: 

** Methods should be tested by their power to train the character, 
to fit the man for the actual life of the present, and the possible 
life of the near future.’’ ‘‘ The teacher who is so choice as to be 
unwilling to learn of the home life by going where it is, even in its 
humblest phases, should abdicate in favor of one who is a member 
of the human family.’’ ‘* The true teacher will always have pres- 
ent the thought of the child’s personality.’’ 
Tn the discussion which the reading of this paper provoked, Mr. 
J. Milton Hall took the lead, and was followed by Messrs. L. W. 
Russell of Providence, Arthur L. Doe of Woonsocket, and John 
Matteson of Providence. 

The evening session was opened with very interesting exercises 
from a well-organized choir, and with the rendering of a number of 
selections by Mr. John Matteson, of Providence. 

President Littlefield then introduced as the first speaker of the 
evening Walter Quincy Seott, D.D., principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. In treating the subject ‘‘ Elements of a Liberal Educa- 
tion,’’ he spoke substantially as follows: Liberal education is based 
upon the tial freedom of the human miad. In man there is 
nothing great but mind. Out of the best conditions of our lives a 
true manhood is developed. The most important practicable prin- 
ciple in all forms of human development is attention, the power of 
the mind to hold an object, as the unknown form of truth in the 
darkness. Attention is the power of learning how to play with 
nature; her kingdom opens and gives freely when rightly sought. 
Speaking in a broad and general way, liberal education in the 
first third of life lays its foundations. In the second third its spe- 
cial power is observed, and in the last third its uses and value are 
appreciated. Knowledge is of nature and of life. It is better 
that a man should finish his university period at twenty-two years 
of age than at twenty-five years. The most that teachers can do 
for a man is done before he is twenty-five years old, and the most 
he can do‘for himself is done before he is forty. Our public schools 
can never accoffplish liberal education. An education that looks 
toward culture and manliness must be largely the education of the 
private life. 

After another selection by the choir, President Robinson of 
Brown University was introduced, and spoke upon the topic, ‘* Re- 
lation of Brown University to the State,’’ giving a very clear out- 
line of the history of the institution, when and where it was founded, 
and why and by whom, and what for. Brown University has done 
a good work for the state, and many of her graduates have made 
their mark. Among them were Henry Wheaton, famous as a 
writer on international law; Edward J. Parks, head of Michigan 
University, the Dean of Princeton, and many others, especially a 
great many teachers. ; ; 

Another reading from Mr. Matteson closed the evening session. 

Friday morning Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, national superintendent 
W. C. T. U., addressed the meeting, taking for her subject, 
‘‘What Shall We Teach the Children?’’ She urged upon the 
teachers the importance of the new study of hygiene. A citizen- 
ship of intelligent sobriety through the education of the children is 
the end that the makers of the new law had in view. As is usual 
when Mrs. Hunt addresses an intelligent audience, her remarks 
were received with prolonged applause. 

A lengthy discussion followed, in which Professor Wilson of the 
State Normal School took a prominent part. : 

Editor A. E. Winship, of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, being 
then introduced, considered the ‘‘ Need of an American Psychol- 
ogy.”’ The following is a brief abstract of his remarks : 

America will never accept as indispensable a knowledge of the 
philosophy of Greece, the psychology of Germany, or the pedagogy 
of England, until it has been Americanized. Every other nation 
that has come to have large international influence has had a na- 
tional philosophy, which partakes of the characteristics of that 
nation. Lf America develops a philosophy, it will be an adaptation 
of the best foreign philosophy to effective thinking for the sake 
of living. It will meet the necessities of national life. The Amer- 
ican psychology of the future will emphasize the virtue of activities 
and the fruit of activities of the mind; it will lay more stress upon 
the virtue of believing as a mental exercise and less upon the thing 
believed ; more upon the virtue and tendencies of choice as a men- 
tal force in Jife rather than upon the things chosen ; more upon how 
one loves and hates and the influence of emotions upon the life than 
upon what one loves and hates; more upon the influence of the 
imaginative activities than upon the things upon which they are 
exercised ; more upon the way in which habits are formed and the 
influence of habit-forming tendencies than upon the habits formed ; 


The subject was well discussed by Superintendent Pease of Paw- 
tucket, and Dr. MacAlister of Philadelphia. 

The remainder of the forenoon session was occupied with a report 
of the Directors of the Reading Circle, who recommended courses 
of reading for 1887-8. 

The afternoon session was opened with reading of a paper on 
** Instruction in Civies in Pablie Schools,’’ by Frederic N. Luther, 
of the Providence Journal, It embraced a thorough, comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject, and showed the speaker to be conver- 
sant with all its phases. We quote his closing words: ‘‘Ina large 
sense, the right guidance of our Republic depends on the teachers 
of our public schools. Not extent of territory nor material re- 
sources, but a wide and active popular interest in public affairs is 
the strength of free government. To arouse that interest is the 
sacred duty, as it ought to be the pleasant privilege, of the public 
school teachers. Our political, social, and economic conditions are 
far from satisfactory to the careful observer of American life. Our 
governmental affairs are too much in the control of classes that are 
either ignorant or dishonest. And where shall we look, if not to 
the public school, for the initial impulse to that force which shall 
sweep forever away the whole detestable throng that, like unclean 
birds, are swarming to the seats of power ?”’ 

_The discussion was opened by Mr. D. W. Hoyt, principal of the 
high school, Providence, who was followed by Secretary Lewis H. 
Meader of Providence, Mr. Geo. W. Cole of Pawtucket, and Rev. 
W. N. Aekley of Warren. 

A lengthy paper on ‘‘ [ndustrial Education in the Public Schools "’ 
was well received by the audience, and was the subject of much 
comment by Col. William P. Sheftield of Newport, Commissioner 
Stock well, and Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, 

The evening session was taken up with addresses by His Excel- 
lency Governor Davis, Hon, Horace 8. Tarbell, and Hon. James 
MacAlister. 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, recently eleeted superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Mass., presented the first paper of Saturday 
morning's session, the subject being ‘‘ The Senses and Their Cult- 
ure.’’ In substance he said : 

Ordinary sense perception is mainly a mere process of recalling 
concepts of the elements of things perceived. The object per- | 
ceived serves as a stimulus to call the concept into consciousness. 
Very little that is really new is added to our concepts in ordinary 
sense perception. It is perception with accompanying attention 
and interest, properly called observation, that adds new matter to 
our concepts. We may have very imperfect concepts of things we 
have seen daily for years, if we have never observed them with in- 
terest or a certain degree of attention. The question of training 
the senses is therefore not at all the question of training merely the 
five organs of sense, but it is the problem of building up accurate 
concerts with which the different senses,—especially sight, hearing, 
and touch,—may perceive. ‘The different elements of sense-con- 
cepts are obtained through different senses. Whilst each sense orig- 
inally contributes its own special element in a complex concept, the 
products of one sense afterwards become associated with those of 
another, and thus arise the so-called ‘acquired perceptions.’ 
Among the chief means of sense training may be mentioned: 
natural history, industrial work, painting, and drawing.’’ 

General Morgan opened the discussion that followed. 

The Committee on Resolutions then made their report, a portion 
of which we give below, beginning with the latter half of the fourth 
resolve : 

We are especially anxious to comply faithfully with the laws of the 
state relating to instruction in morals, temperance, and hygiene. We 
think there should be in all the grammar and high schools instruction 
in civics as a special preparation for the practical duties of citizenship 
in a free republic. 

6. While gratefully recognizing the potitying progress now being 
made in many directions, we respectfully ask attention to the desira- 
bility of further progress, especially in the following ways: 

1. The opening of the doors of Brown University to the young women 
of the state who wish a broader education for their work in teaching. 
2. An enlargement of the course of study in the high schools for those 
who cannot go to college. 

3. An increase of the facilities for normal instruction, including a 
pew building and a training school. 

4. The enlargement and foerease of local institutes, 

5. The substitution of the town for the district system. 

6. The fixing of the thirty-two weeks as a minimum length of the 
school year in rural districts. 

7. The adjustment of salaries so as to secure competent teachers for 
all schools, and the recognition of the special difficulty and value of 
work in the — 

8. The limiting of the number of pupils in the lower grades so as not 
to exceed forty. 

9. The establishment of some uniform system of examining and 
licensing teachers. 

10. The increase of facilities for teaching in the line of maps, globes, 
cabinets, and books. 

11. The increase of the number, size, and use of public libraries, 

12. Some plan for extending the influence of the reading circle. 

7. We recognize the urgency and wisdom of some form of Federal 
aid to education in the South, wrich will foster, and not hinder, local 
effort in the berculean task of establishing and maintaining a system 
of free public schools for ail her youth irrespective of color or race. 

9. Our special thanks are due, and are hereby tendered, to Pres. Geo, 
A. Littlefield, for the able manner in which he has organized and con- 
ducted this session of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 


T. J. MORGAN, Chairman, Loresta E. FRENCH, 
DwiGcat_k. ADAMS, ELLYN A. CLARKE, 
HENRY W. CLARKE, FRANK ©. DRAPER, 
REBECCA E, CHASE, W. N. ACKLEY. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following, who 
were unanimously elected : 

President—George A. Littlefield, of Newport. 

Secretary—Lewis H. Meader, of Providence. 

Treasurer —George F. Weston, of Providence. 

Assistant Secretary—Charles N. Bentley, of Central Falls. 

Assistant Treasurer—John Daboll, of Providence, 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., Thomas B. Stock- 
well, Horace S. Tarbell, Sarah E. Doyle, Rebecea E. Chase, 
Charles B. Goff, Benjamin W. Hood, Rhoda A. Esten, Charlotte 
Blundell, Everett C. Willard, Ellen A. Salisbury, Frederick W. 
Wing, Benjamin Baker, W. R. Butler, Emory Lyon, Gilbert E. 
Whittemore, Rev. William N. Ackley, Dwight R. Adams, Marcius 
L. Esten, William F, Tucker, Patience Cole, J. Lewis Wightman, 
Joseph E. Mowry, Alfred W. Chase, Mary E. Coy, Harriet E. 
Hewitt, Stella C. Allen, S. Fannie Eddy, Harriet A. Dean, Arthur 
W. Brown, Eli H. Howard, Adela C, Salisbury, Frank F. MeFee, 
George P. Hall, William H. Gifford, Alfred G. Collins, Rev. 
Robert Murray, Jr., George R. Smith, M. D. 

Directors—George A. Littlefield, Alvin F. Pease, George E. 
Church, David W. Hoyt, Levi W. Russell, Thomas J. Morgan, 
Albert J. Manchester, Merrick Lyon, J. Milton Hall, Will- 
jam T. Peck, James M. Sawin, William A. Mowry, Walter 
G. Webster, Ellyn A, Clarke, Henry W. Clarke, Lizzie Hammett, 
George W. Cole. John M. Nye, Sarah Marble, Wilhemina A. Luft, 
George J. McAndrew, Henry W. Harrub, William E. Wilson, 
Emma A. Durfee, Julia A. Osgood, Mary E. Wood, Alice J. Jones, 
Arthur L. Doe, Elizabeth H. Pitman, Peace O. Gray, P. W. Bar- 
ber, 2d. 

President Littlefield declining to serve another year, the com- 
mittee retired and then bronght in the nomination of Mr. George 
E. Church of Providence for President, and suggested that the 
name of Geo. A. Littlefield remain at the head of the Board of 


more upon the power and influence of thinking than upon the thing 


thought, 


Directors. The report was received and adopted, thus bringing to 
a close the last session, 
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CoLORADO.—The Fremont County Teachers’ 
Association held an interesting session in Canon 
City, Oct. 28 and 29. The following topics re- 
ceived careful attention,®@ being introduced by 
thoughtful papers: “‘ Heat, Light, and Ventila- 
tion’’; ‘‘ The Use of Textbooks on Narcotics”’ ; 
Oral Instruction ; ‘‘ Primary Work”’; Pen- 

manship”’; ‘‘ Written Work’; ‘‘How Can We 
Disseminate Correct Ideas of the School ?’’ ; ‘‘ The 
Problem of Attendance ’’; ‘‘ How Can We Culti- 
vate the Good Taste and Appreciation of Pupils?” ; 
‘* Public Libraries.” Rarely have we found a 
more able and enthusiastic body of teachers. 

One of the ablest county superintendents in Colo- 
rado is J. H. Freeman, of Fremont County. Bya 
strange freak in politics he was not renominated. 
Though he was strongly urged to run independ- 
ently, and was tendered the nomination by the oppo- 
site party, he declined. Mr. Freeman has accom- 
plished a great work in his county, and his manly 
course will win him valuable friends and a broad 
field for his talents. ‘ 

The Canon city to enjoy 

t prosperity under the carefu progressive 
stem sc. of the principal, Miss M. B. Minor. 

Rockvale, Fremont County, is a mining camp en- 
joying the good fortune of having its schools under 
the instruction of J. H. Allen. Mr. Allen is in 
Colorado for a climatic change. He is a graduate 
of Haverford College, and last year had charge of 

Yates Academy, Orleans County, N. Y. 

Lee Champion is a late recruit from Iowa, and 
is giving Coal Creek the best school it ever had. 
He deserves a broader field. 

Miss A. R. Reynolds, of Garden Park school, 
taught for thirteen years in the Pella (Iowa) 
schools, She is resting in Colorado, and teaching 
a district school meanwhile, 

One of the ablest of the eight assistants in the 
Canon City schools is Miss Franc Bunbury, for- 
merly and for several yearsa teacher in the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) schools. 

Geo. E. Colgate, a graduate of Valparaiso Nor- 
mal School. is teaching in Galena, Fremont Co. 

E, E. Dudley, of Colby University, Maine, has 
charge of the South Canon schools. He has two 
assistants. 


InDIANA.—The State Board of Education held 
its regular session at Indianapolis recently, com- 
pleting its business on the 2d inst. In addition to 
a large amount of routine business the Board re- 
vised the requirements for higher licenses for 
teachers, by adopting the following : 

Resolved, That the examination for professional 
license includes the following branches: Algebra, 
grammar, civil government, American literature, sci- 
ence of education, and two of the following three sub- 
jects: Elements of physics, elements of botany, or 
Latin (Latin grammar, two books of Cesar, and two 
of Virgil); and further, resolved, that the examina- 
tion for the State license include geometry. rhetoric, 
eneral English litera- 


physical geography 
hemistry, geol- 


ture and two of the fo lowing three: 
ogy, and zoology. 

The Board also added the names of the follow- 
ing high schools to those already commissioned to 
prepare pupils to enter the State University: An- 
derson, Attica, Bloomfield, Butler, Cambridge 
City, Decatur, Dublin, Edinburg, Franklin, Gar- 
rett, Greencastle, Hagerstown, Huntington, Ken- 
dallville, LaGro, Lagrange, Lawrenceburg, Marion, 
Mishawaka, Muncie, New Castle, Pendleton, Shél- 
byville, Spencer, Worthington, Williamsport, and 
Orleans. 

Teachers throughout the state will be grieved 
to hear of the recent death of the wife of ex-state 
superintendent, John M. Bloss, now superintend- 
ent of schools at Topeka, Kan. 

The State Reading Circle is much larger and is 
more active than in any previous year. There 
were 5835 active members enrolled, Nov. 1. 

The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
has been fixed for the week of Christmas vacation, 
Dec. 28 to 30, inclusive. The Association will 
hold its meetings at Plymouth Church, Indianapolis. 

The Southeastern tadiene State Association of 
Teachers will hold its regular annual meeting at 
Aurora, Nov. 11. 

State Editor, GEO. K. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—W. R. Sandam, superintendent of 
Stark County,recently published 100 words pertain- 
ing to each of four different departments of study, 
—language, literature, history, and phy. 
These words were sent to the teachers of Stark 


County to be studied as to their pronunciation, 
meaning, and derivation. At the next examina- 


| 
umn, ably conducted by County Supt. L, P. 
Harrington. 


H. W. Brewster, a graduate from the State 


ion i i i h of the four de- A 
tion in spelling ten words in each of the four Schesntie, diane Wt teeee of the Little 


ments will be selected. This gives the teacher 
Pijefinite idea of the scope of the work required 
to a successful examination. 


are studying reading systematically this year; that 
is, these counties are following the line of work 
laid out in Swinton’s Institute Reader. Much 
good will, doubtless, result from this. 

On Oct. 22 a very successful institute was held 
in the cit 
Supt. P. R. Walker. i f 
conducted the exercises in reading and arithmetic, | 
Miss Lillian Jacoby in drawing, and Miss Hattie 
Morse, dictionary work. ae 

Supt. M. Andrews, of the Oakland schools, will 
conduct an institute at Monmouth on the Friday 
and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. 

Prof. J. Piper, of Chicago, has been, for some 


Falls public schools. 


Our old friend E. P. Frost has charge of the 


‘en counties in the northern part of the state | Glencoe schools this year. 


St. Paul has nine evening schools, attended by 


about eight hundred pupils. 


Prof. J. D. Bond, the superintendent of pen- 


manship in the St. Paul schools, bas an assistant, 
Mr. J. H. Burke, at a salary of $1,000 a year 
of Rockford under the direction of | for day work, and $250 for evening work during 


Jonathan Piper of Chicago | the winter. 
Spans ae tie ing in the high school, has been assigned (after- 


noons) as assistant to the superintendent of draw- 
ing at a salary (for both) of $1,200. 


Miss Mann, assistant teacher of draw 


New York.—The third annual meeting of the 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education will be held in the chapel of 


time past, making a special study of fifth grade the Adelphi Academy, corner St. James Place 


work. He will, doubtless, be heard from on this 
subject in the near future. He also delivered a 


the first Saturday of November. 


and Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, Friday, Nov. 25. 


The Rensselaer County Teachers’ Institute will 


very able lecture to the city teachers of Peoria om 1, noid at Hoosick Falls, Nov. 14; Dr. J. H. 


Frank Hall, formerly of Sugar Grove, is now in | wer wack 


Several new ideas will 


charge of the Petersburg schools, and is making a ine me 5 


success of his work, as we knew he would. 


Miss Ella Niskern, for the last ten years teacher 


y new pupils were enrolled, and everything is in the Cohoes public schools, has resigned. 


in fine working order. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


MINNESOTA. — Assistant state superintendent | School Sa 


Superintendents’ Council. 
The fifth annual meeting of the Council of 
rintendents of the State of New York, 


Pendergast says the success of the institutes ¥i1) pe held at the Free Academy building, in the 


throughout the state the past year has exceeded all 
ex tions. 


city of Rochester, November 17 and 18, 1887. 
The following topics will be presented for dis- 


ere were 105 teachers enrolled as members of ankles: 


the institute at Faribault. Prof. S. T. McClary, 


institute conductor of Mankato, had charge school system ? 
what 
be its limitations? 


arranged the program. Professor Hide of St. 
Cloud also took a very active 


be made a part of the 
n what manner and in 
rades should it be introduced ? What should 


1. Should manual trainin 


2. How may the compulsory education laws be 


art. 
Despite a resolution of the board excluding | dered more efficient ? 


fully 100 children under six years of age, the 
Albert Lea schools have enrolled 600 pupils. Mr. 
Brady is a young man and is working energetically 
in the high school department, particularly in the 
line of scientific studies. 

The Goodhue County Institute at Zambrota was 
the largest and best ever heldin the country. One 
country school district had on exhibition about 


3. Regents’ examinations. 
4. The proper basis of promotions. 
5. How shall we dispose of pupils who fail to meet 


the requirements for promotion ? 


6. Should the examinations for teachers’ certifi- 


cates be made uniform throughout the state ? 


7. Subjects and methods of instruction in teachers’ 


meetings and associations. 


8. Free textbooks. 
9. Should special instruction in morals be given in 


four hundred botanical specimens collected by the | the schools ? 


pupils. There was an enrollment of 103 teachers, 
of whom five held first grade certificates and sixty- 


10. How much of political economy should be 


taught in the schools ? 


11. How should the teacher’s tenure of office be 


three second grade; sixteen were common school | geeiged ° 


graduates, five were high school graduates, and 
two normal school graduates. 

A new school building has been completed at 
Heron Lake at a cost of $4,000; three depart- 
ments have been organized, with Prof. W. W. 
Cressy in charge. 


Additional subjects for consideration will probably 


be presented at the Council meeting. 


CHARLES E. GoRTON, President. 
: HENRY R. SANFORD, Secretary. 
Hon. A. 8S. Draper, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


will be present to participate in the discussions. 


Mr. D. W. Powers, of Rochester, invites the mem- 


bers of the Council to visit his art gallery, containing 


Professor Congdon, superintendent of music in| 51. of the finest collections in the country. 


St. Paul schools, has had his salary raised $200, 
making it $1,400 a year. 

Superintendent Taylor’s report is out, and it is 
generally commended. 


The headquarters of the Council will be at the 


Whitcomb House. 


Ou10.—Prof. W. 8. Goodnough, Supt. of Draw- 


The echool laws of Minnesota have been pub-/ing of the public schools of Columbus, has just 
lished and bound in a neat, handy volume, and | shipped to New York City the exhibitions of 


te. d distribute to the district clerks in the state. 


drawings and manual work of the Columbus 


St. Paul bas enrolled about 1,300 more pupils | schools that attracted so much attention at the 


than were enrolled last year at this time. ‘Three 
or four new school buildings will be completed 


increase. There are now some 300 teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools, 75 of whom came 
from the city training school. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary costs the 
schools of the state only $7 per volume. 

During the past year Mankato expended $23,- 
164.90 for school purposes. 

The Bird Island schools open under C. R, 
Sheppard, Miss Hannah Sodergren, and Miss G. 
Faller as teachers. 


National Educational Association Exposition at 
Chicago. They were sent at the urgent request 
about Nov. 15, when there will be a much larger|of Dr. Thos. F. Harrison, superintendent of the 
New York grammar schools, to be shown to the 
Board of Education and teachers of that city. 
The drawing exhibit from Columbus high school 
was acknowledged to be the best at the Exposition. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 
WISCONSIN. — The State Normal School at 


Milwaukee opened with a larger enrollment than 
it ever had before. *The total attendance is 188, 
fifty of whom are taking the professional course. 


St. Clair Blue Earth Company has voted $3,400 |'The requirements for admission to this gchool are 


for a new schoolhouse. 


St. James will soon build a schoolhouse that will | schools of the state. 
acuse, N, Y., succeeded Miss Cate in the training 


cost $12,000, 


of a higher standard than those of other normal 


Miss Mary E. Sykes of Syr- 


The enrollment in the Red Wing pubiic schools| department. Miss Winifred Jones succeeds Miss 


is about the same as last year,—1,101. Professor 
Beeman’s Actual Business College is well attended. 


$1,600 per month. 
Miss Lizzie Sullivan has resigned her position in 
the Anoka schools, and her place has been filled 


of the Farmingtou (Me.) Normal School. 


Campbell as teacher in the primary. Miss M. W. 
Morley of Chicago takes charge of calisthenics and 
The Red Wing teachers’ pay roll amounts to| drawing. 


The Boscobel High School has been put on the 


accredited list of the State University. 


The attendance at Ripon College is the largest 


by the election of Miss Fannie Everett, a graduate | in the history of that institution. 


An addition, larger than the present main build- 


The Hutchinson Leader has an edueational col-| ing, is to be made to the Madison High School. 


Milwaukee has expended $156,000 on school 
buildings the past year. 

A course of concerts and lectures will be given 
during the winter, under the auspices of the Nee- 
nah High School. 

Mr. A. P. Delaney becomes principal at Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr. 8S. F. Withrow, from Ohio, succeeds Mr. 
Hamlin at Beaver Dam. 

A. P. Winston, State University ’87, becomes 
assistant in Racine High School. 

Mr. O. H. Ecke, of the same class, goes to 
Menomonee Falls. 

Mr. Hazard, of Michigan, goes to Prairie du Sac, 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The Allegheny County 
Teachers’ Institute, held at Pittsburgh, has just 
closed a most interesting session of one week. 
The enrollment reached the unusual number of 
604, excluding visitors and the teachers of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny City. Not only has the en- 
rollment been large, but the attendance has been 
solid six hundred every day and at every session. 
Superintendent Hamilton has managed the Insti 
tute with consummate skill, while the instructors 
have sustained an unbroken interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mr. Arthur F. Jacobs, of Manchester, has 
just entered upon his duties as master of the Gal- 
listel School in South Chicago. The school has 
seven teachers and 400 pupils. 

— An evening school has been established at 
Goff’s Falls. 

VERMONT. 

— A new academy building is being erected at 
Ludlow, to cost $13,500, exclusive of the furnish- 
ings and heating apparatus. The contract calls 
for its completion by August, 1888. 

— Springfield, under the town system, has 14 
districts, 23 teachers, and 550 pupils. In the vil- 
lage there are 9 teachers and 300 pupils. R. L. 
Hayes, a graduate of the University of Vermont, 
in the class of 1886, is principal, and is doing good 
work, 

— The former pupils of Prin. B. F. Brigham, 

of Brattleboro, turned out in large numbers to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of his services in 
the high school. The exercises in the Town Hall 
included addresses by Principal Brigham, Col. C. 
A. Miles, Judge R. W. Clarke, Hon. B. D. Har- 
ris, Lieut.-Governor Fuller, Senator E. W. Stod- 
dard, Col. G. W. Hooker, Editor C. H. Daven- 
port, Rev. Messrs. Parry, Illman, and day. Mr. 
Brigham was presented with $500 by Prof. H. D. 
Holton on behalf of the scholars and others. An 
alumni association was formed. 
*— The Franklin County Teachers’ Institute, 
under the direction of State Supt. Dartt, was held 
at Swanton, Oct. 26, 27, and 28. The superin- 
tendents and teachers of the county were very ably 
assisted in the work of the institute by Dr. Mowry 
of Boston, who is always heartily welcomed at all 
educational meetingsin Vermont. Through these 
county institutes Mr. Dartt is doing a good work 
for the schools of the state, and wise indeed is he 
in calling to his aid so capable a man and go true 
a friend of education as Dr. Mowry. 

— The State Association willy hold its next 
meeting the last week of January. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Fannie O. Dexter, who for several terms 
was a teacher in Buda and Providence, was mar- 
ried, Oct. 25, at her home, Cumberland, R. I., to 
James M, Bryant, of Princeton, Ill, a grand- 
nephew of the late William Cullen Bryant. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryant will reside in Chicago. 

CONNECTICUT, 


— Program of Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
~ ae pr meeting, to be held at Willimantic, 
ov. 11: 


1. Methods of Punishment; (@) What kinds of cor- 
poral punishment is a teacher justified in using ? Mr. 
A. P. Somes, Danielsonville. Detentién after 
school; Mr. Silas B. Wheeler, Mystic. 

2. How can the Moral Tone of Our Schools be 
Raised ? Mr. W. L. Burdick, Willimantic. 

3. Some Ways in which Reading and Spelling may 
be Improved; Mr. A. A. DeWitt. 

4 Elementary Arithmetic: (@) Mental and written 
work combined ; Definitions and rules; (c) Tables; 
(d) Thoughtfulness ; (e) Accuracy ; (f) Rapidity; 
Supt. N. L. Bishop, Norwich. 


— Mr. S. P. Willard, of Colchester, has re- 


GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


Specially Adapted to Ladies and Gentlemen of Sedentary Habits, Teachers, Students, ete. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


A famous physician, many years ago, formulated a preparation which effected remarkable cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion’ 
etc., and from a small beginning there arose a large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased until, after generations have passed, 
its popularity has become world-wide. The name of this celebrated remedy is Cooxix’s ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. | 


To such traveled Americans as have become acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so unlike an 
ever since resorted to their use in cases of need, commendation is ur 


edge of their wonderful virtues we now invite attention. 


The use of these Pills in the United States is alread 
They are advertised — not in a flagrant manner but modestly; 
unnecessary, even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or liver trouble, should bear in mind “C 
ask for them of their druggist, and if he has not got them, 
sale dealer, of whom they can be had in the United States. 


necessary. 


insist that he should order them, 
James & Go., 


others) and who have 


But to those who have not used them and have no know!l- 


y large. Their virtues have never varied, and will stand the test of any climate. 
for the great praise bestowed upon them by high authorities renders it 
unvarnished statements. 
OCKLE’S ANTI-BiLious Puts,” and should 
especially for themselves, from any whole- 
4 Great Ormond St., London, W. C., proprietors: 
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SOURNAL 


Nov. 10, 1887. 


signed the principalship of the 1st District School, 
Norwich, having been appointed to a state office 
by Hon. C. D. Hine. Mr. W. is succeeded by 
— Mrs. Nellie Latham has assumed ch f 
the Pine St. School, Columbia. ee 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Nov. 2 to Nov. 9.} 
— Jay Gould in London. 
— Hotel fire at Peoria, Ill. 
drouth in Lilinois. 
— Canadian grain crops ver r. 
— Death of Jenny Lind in tae. 
— An insurrection at Sierra Leone. 
— Adjournment of the N. H. legislature. 
— Stanley advancing toward Albert Nyanza. 
— Jeff Davis in a dying condition at Macou, Ga. 
— Mr. Rassell Sturgis died at Leatherfield, Eng. 
_ Big reception given John L, Sullivan in Liy- 


— The Boston & Providence road leased to the 
Old Colony. 

— During October the public debt was reduced 
$16,833,695. 

— Fifty vessels ashore on the Virginian coast. 
Several wrecks. , 

— Powder explosion at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
killing five men. 

— Suppression of a mutiny among Peruvian 
troops in Trujillo. 

— Because of his health, Mr. O’Brien will not 
wear the prison garb. 

— Anarchist Engel endeavored to commit 
suicide with landanum. 


OF HDUCATION. 


= 


— Another railroad measure vetoed by Governor 
Sawyer of New Hampshire. 

— The Supreme Court has refused to interfere 
in the case of the anarchists. 

Charleston, S. C., celebrates her complete recov- 
ery from earthquake shocks. 

— According to Count De Lesseps, the Panama 


Canal will be opened, Feb. 3, 1890. 

— Professor Cushman has unearthed a city and 
2,000 skeletons in southern Arizona. 

— The French chamber of deputies has ordered 
an inquiry into the decoration scandal. 

— Sitting Bull, with 6,000 Sioux, is understood 
to be in league with the Crow Indians. 

— The Toront» Globe (Canada) persists in de- 
manding the recall of Mr. Chamberlain. 

— Death of John Ryle of Paterson, N. J., 
known as the father of American silk industry. 

— Six loaded bombs found in the cell of one of 
the anarchists. Designed to cheat the gallows. 

— Three buildings destroyed and nine lives lost 
in consequence of gasoline explosion in St. Louis. 

— New York will celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of Washington's inauguration as president of 
the United States. 

— Acertain amount of Mormon church prop- 
erty placed in the hands of a receiver by the Su- 
preme Court of Utah. 

— An appeal from the finding of the board of 
Andover Seminary visitors has been entered by 
Prof. Egbert C. Smythe. 

— The Hawaiian Government, it is said, has 
decided to cede Pearl River Harbor to the United 
States for a coaling station. 

— Returns from the municipal elections in Eng- 
land show a gain of 78 for the Liberals and 62 for 
the Conservatives and dissident Liberals. 


PN D STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 

Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ay. 


FOR SALE, 
A CYCLOSTYLE in good order : size 9x14, cost $12; 
used but five times. Price reasonable. 
W. B. DIMON, SHELTON, CoNnN. 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
(Fall’88); Principalship in far West, $1350 (Nov. ’87) ; 
Art Teacher in College, $700 (Jan, ’8%) ; Mathematics 
in College, $2000 (Fall ’88) ; Natural History, College, 
$1800 (Dec. ’87); Bookkeeping and Penmanship, Col- 
lege, $800 (Nov. ’87); German, Greek, and Latin, 
College (German lady preferred), $700 (Fall ’88). 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


WANTED. 


Parties having schools for sale will do well to ad- 
dress A, Box 67, Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


REAOINGS 
RECITATIONS 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
iite two capital new Farces), embracing 

ENTIMENT, Patuos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Dramatic Sketcues, Diacect, Reiicious AND 


No ? / of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


Temperance Reapines, Diarccugs,—in fact just what you are look- 


PLAYS 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
' Bookseller for No. 27, or send price to 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Club Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent rres. 
Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


THE 


Holiday Wide Awake 


Surpasses all previous achievements. 
Very large and full of Riches. 96 
pages; 20 cents. 


ARTISTS 
HOWARD PYLE W L TAYLOR 
G WHARTON EpwArRps Hrywoop Harpy 
EpmuND H GARRETT F H LUNGREN 
T SMEDLEY WARWICK BROOKES 
L B and others 


WRITERS 

EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, a lofty poem, 
ANDREW LANG, a humorous ballad. 
H. Riper HAGGARD, a book in itself. 
SripNEY LuSsKA begins a story. 
Jessig BENTON FREMONT begins a story. 
Mrs. SHERWOOD, a practical story in social 

life. 
Many E. WILKINS, a delicate extravagance. 
EmMA SHERWOOD CHYgTER, a tale of magic. 
Louise ImoGeNn GuINney, the bringing up of 


puppies. 
A. H. LEONOWENS, a tale of Asiatic experience. 
Oscar Fay ADAMS, old tales and romances, 
Homer. 
J. LETHERBROW, famous pictures of child-life. 
OLIvE RIsLeY SEWARD, experience with animals 
CHARLOTTE M. VALL, a Christmas Tree story. 
And others. 


This number begins the volume 
and contains the Premium List, $2.40 
a year; a sample copy sent for 5 


cents. 


Wide Awake 
iss 


Begins the year with the richest holiday 
number ever made, and follows up the 
months with such riches to come as never 
were dreamed of. If you want particulars 
write for a primer prospectus; sent free. 
If you want the holiday number, the news- 
stands will have it November 19th (20 
cents), or write for that. 

There are serial stories half-a-year long. 
There are series of papers each complete in 
itself but connected enough to make you 
look for the next one. Some of the stories 
are nothing but stories ; some are social or 
scholarly helps; or helps to do things ; 
helps to get on in the world. The separate 
papers cover, one would think, about all 
the needs of the year. But these are com- 
ments on that primer you are going to send 
for. 

Send for the Premium List while you’re 
about it; 32 pages of pictures of things to 
be paid for getting subscribers. The won- 
der is that everybody hasn’t subscribed 
already. 

We publish also four other magazines : 
Babyland, 50 cts. a year; Our Little Men 
and Women, $1.00; Pansy, $1.00; Chau- 
taugua Young Folks’ Journal, $1.00. 
Sample copies of all will be sent for 15 


cents, or any one for 5 cents. 


D Loruror Company, Boston, have published more books than ever before this 


year, when most of the publishers publish fewer. Send for their Holiday Catalogue. 


Then to your bookstore. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY : : : 


BosTON 


DO IT. 


Reader, send your address to us and learn how 
to make a considerable sum of money pleasantly 
and honorably. Industrious people of both sexes, 
young or old, make $5 a day and upwards, and at 
the same time live at home with their families. 
Many are making several hundred dollars per 
month, The work is not hard to do, and no 
special ability is required. Grand success awaits 
every worker. Capital not needed; we start you 
free. Every person who reads this who wishes 
rapidly to make a large sum of money, should 
write at once; asure thing. Address Stinson & 


— It has been calculated that if 32,000,000 peo, 
ple should clasp hands, they could reach around 
the globe. Very likely, but some of them would 
get their feet very wet.— Portland Advertiser. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN EPILEPSY... 

Dr. A. L. TURNER, Head Physician, Blooms- 
burg Sanitarium, Philadelphia, Pa., says: *‘ Have 
prescribed it in several hundred cases of epilepsy 
and always with good results. As an adjunct to 
the recuperative powers of the nervous system I 


Co., Portland, Maine. 


know of nothing to equal it.’’ 


ARCHITECTURE 


AND DRAWING. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By Artuur LYMAN TUCKERMAN. 


With illustrations by the author. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


FROM THE PREFACE.—‘ I have written this short History of Architecture to meet the requirements 
of those who wish to become acquainted with the main facts without having to read voluminous works. 
The plan I have adopted has been to trace the origin of each style, its characteristic points, and its connec- 


important dates.” 


tion with those which preceded and succeeded it, without introducing technical terms or any but the most 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS. — “ Clear in arrangement and compact in style, his little volume forms a 


capital handbook of architecture.” 


THE BROOKLYN TIMES.—“A crisp, practical, 
ure. Wecannot see how the main facts could have 


and pictorial survey of the whole field of architect 
been more skillfully presented. This is by all odds 


the best short history of architecture that has yet appeared.”’ 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PERSPECTIVE. 


With numerous illustrations drawn by the author. 


Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 
This work combines the results of long experience and ripe judgment. The style is clear, direct, 


By L. W. MILER, Principal of the School of 
1 vol., oblong Svo, $1.50, 


and practical, and the instructions are happily supplemented by numerous drawings, which, the 


author informs us, are the same that he has used 
blackboard. 


ART AMATEUR.— ‘It contains all that the landscape painter needs of 


or many years in teaching perspective from the 


rspective science, put in 


pe 
plain words, and unencumbered by unnecessary demonstrations. Altogether it is an excellent text-book.”’ 
N. ¥Y. SUN. — “It is an admirable manual of instruction containing numerous illustrations by the 


author.” 


«"« These books supplied to teachers at Special Net Rates. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Terms given on application. 


Just Published: Seott’s Rob Roy. 


In Press: Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Each of the volumes is printed in large type, on 


trations, when desirable, are ey used. 
been bound in cloth, omitting the heading 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
First SERIES: Supplementary to the Third 
Reader. Lliustrated. 40 cts. 


Seconds SERIES: Supplementary to the Fourth 
Reader. Iltustrated. 40 cts, 


AEsop’s Fables. 
Illustrated. 35 cts. 

Kingsley’s Water-Babies. 
Illustrated. 35 cts. 

The King of the Colden River. 
By JoHN RuSKIN. Illustrated. 20 cts. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Illustrated. 40 cts. 

Robinson Crusoe. 
35 cts. 


Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 
Illustrated. 35 cts. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 


Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 
cts. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

35 ets. 


Classics for Children. 


Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Firm Binding; Low Prices. 


, and firmly bound. Each is complete ; or 


paper 
abridged where cutting has been necessary, by a skillful hand, without impairment of style or story. Tilus- 
prices have been made as low as pos e. 
“Classics for Children.” 


An edition has 


Stories of the Old World. 
Scott’s Talisman. 
50 cts. 
Scott Quentin Durward. 
Irving’s Sketch Book. 
25 ets. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Scott is Guy Mannering. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
60 cts. 
Lama's Adventures of Ulysses. 
cts. 
Johnson's Rasselas. 
30 cts. 
Culliver’s Travels. 
30 cts. 
Plutarch 8s Lives. 
Martineau’s The Peasant and the Prince. 
cts. 


Send for descriptive circulars of Classics for Children and Stickney’s Readers. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


about “ The New 


in an hour, 


TEACHE HELP MAN 


novel and practical, 
sell. The cover 


and those who receive nine books for 


an 
sal 


ready early. Don’t miss them. All 


cloth edition, by the year, is $3.00; and in sin 
SHORT TIME SPECIAL OFFER. 


lease you. 


The New Arithmetic, by 300 
Eaton’s 100 Lessons im Business. 


LS we have etgeck ont into an entirely new field. 
and altogether so different from ordinary text-books, that they cannot help but 
America. Compared with the value o e 4, price . 
hy Dollar will never the same money. 
? BOOK IS ISSUED ON THE FIRST DAY O . 
—a Practical Grammar — contains over 500 common-sense exercises work of 
w character for all es. The October l—a plete text-book on Correspon- 
dence — one worth the yearly subscription price. The November number is a Practical Mensu- 
ration for schools and colleges (ready Nov.1). The December, January, and February numbers will be 
y k numbers can be supplied. Sample pages free. The 
PRICES: For the $y edition the ra subscription price is $1.50; single copies, 25c. 
8 e 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND American teachers are talking 


Idea.”” We knew that these books would take, but 


our most sanguine expectations failed to measure the success which has 
attended their publication. 
The teachers of an Illinois town saw a copy on their 
superintendent’s desk, and 15 of them left their orders in as many min- 
utes, A stray copy of our October manual reached a Southern city, and 
in four days we had orders from that city for over 200 copies. 
could fill this paper with similar instances 
eager are teachers to make use of these booke at once in their classes, 


that orders ort dye and by tele: 


A New England agent took 30 orders 


We 
and with testimonials. So 


h us daily. In the publication of these 
on The books are so 


The Septem- 


numbers, 50c. each. Nine numbers make a year. 


€ want you to see these books. We are sure they will 
The $1.50 rate is really rock bottom, but to help you to get started we make this offer : 
t two teachers to subscribe with you — three in all — and we will accept your ecole 
tions for one year at One Dollar each. This is a time, Valual 
miums for larger clubs. Send in your order without delay. 
Address, THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


uthors. ‘The best Arithmetic in the World. Price, $1.00, 
i A new work. Very practical. Nota book. Price, $1.00, 


1 offer for a short pre- 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price 

Men, Places and Things. & Ge. NY, 

01 >ratt ‘en NY, 
Madame De Stael. - - Daffy Roberts +4 
Elementary Psychology and Education. - D Appleton 0, NY, 35 
Craik Raphael Tuck Sons, NY, 80 

GP Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 

oh Seiss Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 
A Fair Crusader. - - Westall Harper & Bros. N , 2 00 
The Mountain Series (5 Vols.) - Allen 
Principles of Theoretical Chemistry. Remsen Lea & Br ee ey et 
Prudence Winterburn, - - Doudney Crowe Co,NY, 
The Boyhood of Living Authors. - - 

nham Breaker . . 
rer Abyssinia, Lobo Cassell & Co, NY, 10 

Jups Owen Clark W Bryan & Co, N Y, 
The Moder - - - - Boyesen Chas Scribner's Sons, N y, 2 
A Story of the Golden Age. - - - » 73 
The Dynamiter. - - ° ° 
Tom at Rugby. - Hughes John B 4 33 
The Science of Politics. - - : - - Mills Funk & Wagnalls, ne P i 00 
The Plan of the Ages. - : - - - Turner Pub Co, Allegheny, Pa, + 
The Debater’s Handbook. - Knowles Lee & Shepard, Boose. NY +4 
A Browning Calendar for 1888. Houghton, 
At the Mercy of Tiberius. - Wilson gham, 


Treasures or Art and Song. 


Mack E P Dutton & Co, N 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


THE GREATEST ART PUBLISHERS. 


A Word About Raphael Tuck § Sons, Whose 
Famous Publications Go All Over the World. 


If a dozen ordinary men were asked to name 
the greatest painter now living the chances are 
that they would give a dozen different answers. 
Anybody, though, particularly any artist, will tell 
you that the house of Raphael Tuck & Sons are 
the greatest art publishers in the world. There 
can be no doubt of that. Their publications are 
before you, no matter where you find an art deal- 


er’s establishment. Their largest house isin Lon- 
don, but they have others almost equally extensive 
in Berlin, Paris, Leipzig, and New York. Their 
headquarters in New York is in charge of Mr. 
Samuel Gabriel, at No. 208 Broadway, where the 
firm’s latest productions can be viewed. The 
collection there displayed of reprodactions of the 
most noted works of all the modern masters is 
worth going far to see. So extensive have Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons’ operations in America be- 
come that Mr. Adolph Tuck will visit the New 
York agency about the middle of next month and 
make arrangements for still further extensions. 
The factories of Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons 
at Leipzig employ an army of more than three 
hundred experienced designers, lithographers, and 
transferers. Besides this they have their own 
paper and cardboard mills, where are prepared 
the materials for their art printing. Altogether 
the firm employs more than one thousand people in 
their printing, cutting, embellishing, finishing, 
packing, and shipping departments, They send 
their publications all over the world. These con- 
sist of large and handsome oleographs for framing 
purposes, artistic studies for painting and draw- 
ing, circular and shell plaques, wall pockets, etc., 
for wall, mantel, and cabinet decoration; Christ- 
mas and New Year cards, and athousand and one 
artistic notions designed to beautify the homes of 
those who have learned to appreciate the beauti- 
ful. Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons may truly 
claim to have done more to render art popular 
than any other publishersin the world. They have 
reproduced and sold at popular prices all the paint- 
ings in the world-famous Berlin gallery, and the 
works of some of the eminent foreign and Ameri- 
can artists. In Christmas and New Year cards 
alone Messrs. Tuck & Sons annually print more 
than 2,000 designs. Among their latest novel- 
ties is an exquisite line of Porcelain Studies of su- 
perior quality and thickness and bevelled, and 
each inclosed in a wooden safety box, guarding it 
against risk of breakage in transmission through 
the mail. All the designs are by well-known 
artists, and the best that has been thus far brought 
out is the portrait of Mrs. President Cleveland, 
nag oor acknowledged to be the best picture of 
er extant. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

al Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Tue ‘ Teachers’ Help Series,’’ issued monthly 
by the Supplement Publishing Co., is as helpful 
as it is unique. It takes up some subject of a 
practical character in a practical way, and gives 
simple exercises. The September number, for in- 
stance, gives 500 exercises in practical grammar, 
covering almost every conceivable class of gram- 
matical work. The editor, Seymour Eaton, is an 
unusually keen, sensible, strong editor, of such 
practical work. We know of nothing that gives 
such a variety of such good things in such a sensible 
way as this Help Series. Mr. Eaton is to be con- 
gratulated upon having made such a success of his 
work, as Boston is to be congratulated upon his 
coming here for his headquarters, 50 Bromfield St. 


Tue Eastern Associates, H. M. Cable, man- 
ager, 32 Hawley Street, Boston, is an assessment 
life insuranos association that it gives us pleasure 


to endorse unreservedly, from personal acquaint- 
ance with its methods and reliability. It not only 


Horse ears, | 


pays a death benefit, but also pays a stated sum in 
case of physical disability. It is the teacher’s 
favorite among all these assessment companies. 
Teachers also add very materially to their income 
by acting as agents for Mr. Cable in a work not 
in the least distasteful. 


In changing their advertisement the Dixon 
Pencil Company have introduced a very ingenious 
problem that will be found equally interesting to 
teachers and scholars. Later on we shall give the 
answer. We will add that it is not necessary to 
pronounce the Governor’s name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— A constant source of amusement to every city 
during the summer is the list of its citizens who 
figure as distinguished guests at far-away resorts. 
— Baltimore American. 


— I have been troubled with catarrh for the past 
ten years, and have tried a number of remedies 
but found no relief until I purchased a bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P.M., Quonochawntaug, R. I. 
— A New Nationality : Governess—‘* And what 
countryman is your papa?’’ Pupil—‘‘ Papa is a 
bilious subject.’’ 


ADVICE TO MoTrHERS.—Mrs, Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by e#elieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— The oldest lawsuit in Illinois has been on the 
docket for 42 years. It began about a $2 hog, 
and has cost the principals about $7,000. 


— I was troubled with catarrh for seven years 
previous to commencing the use of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, some five months ago. It has done for me 
what other so-called cures failed to do,—cured me. 
The effect of the Balm seemed magical.—Clarence 
L. Huff, Biddeford, Me. 


— There is no trouble in finding feet to fit 
Henry Ward Beecher’s shoes; but, when it comes 
to finding a head to fit his hat the difficulty be- 
gins.—San Francisco Alta. 


Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send a two-cent mp fora 
sample copy of the most beau- 
tiful magazine for children 
ever publiished and mium 
List. 2eow 


MAGLOTT’S 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


Third Revised Edition. 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TREATISE 


Mathematical, Physical, Political, 
and Descriptive Geography, 


And containing many things not found in an ordi 
Text-book. Completely indexed. An invaluable ai 
to Teachers desiring a more thorough knowledge of 
the subject. 

It makes a most valuable Reference Book with any 
series of Geographies. 

A most charming feature of this book is the numer- 
ous and complete Statistical Tables, its Systematic 
Outlines, entirely different order of arrangement 
from other books, the Natural Curiosities given in 
————— with each country, and many other valu- 
able things. 

450 pages, 6x 8%, Cloth sides, Leather back. *° 

Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. Address 


L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Apa, On10. 


You can now pafortune. A guide to rapid 

wealth, with 240 fine to any 

i. is a chance of a lifetime, so write at once 

J.Lynn & Co.,769 Broadway, New York. 


Acme Stationer 


y and Paper Co., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MA 


NHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 


SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 


DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


gs Send for Price Lists. 


FROM THE 


LEOMINSTER (MASS.) ENTERPRISE. 


THURSDAY MORNING, OCT. 6, 1887. 


: The peculiar benefits of assessment 
life insurance were well illustrated in 
our town on Thursday last, when 
Mr. E. A. Gilman, special agent of 
“The Eastern Associates,” of Boston, 
Mass., passed to Mr. Franklin S. 
Blake of Lanchester street, a cheek for 
one-half the amount for which his life 
is insured in that Association. Mr. 
Blake joined ‘ The Eastern Associates’’ 
in ’83, taking a Certificate for $2,000, 
on which he has since had an average 
annual expense for assessments and 
dues of less than $22.00, and now, 
in the day of his need, by reason of 
his “ Permanent Disability,” caused 
by Diabetes, he receives more than 
ten times the aggregate of his expense, 
(or one-half of the amount for which 
he is insured,) for his present relief 
and comfort, while the insurance on 
his life continues for the other half of 
his Certificate. Mr. Blake, who is 
well known as a worker in some of 
Leominster’s Piano manufactories, 
has been unable to do any manual 
labor for some months, and conse- 
quently is in a pesition to appreciate 
thoroughly this peculiar benefit of 
“The Eastern Associates,’’ which he 


‘GHLNVM 


‘GALIOTTOS OO 


and his family here acknowledge 
with thanks. 


NOTE. 


Mr. Blake was 48 years of age when he joined 
“ The Eastern Associates.’’ 


of 


$12.63 for $2,000 insurance. 


The average annual expense for a man 30 years 
age, who joined at the same time, has been only 


JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, President. 
THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Treasurer. 


H. M. CABLE, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY Boston. 


Fo SALE. 


List of the New Eng- 


School property and good school in op- | WRITE FOR the Clubbin mpany, 3 Somerset st, 


HERS’ BUREAU, 1403 N.19th St., Phila. land Publishing 
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SOURNA 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Popular Science Monthly, for November, 
opens with the fifth paper of Hon. David A. Wells’ 
series on “ The Economic Disturbances Since 1873.” 


In “ Agassiz and Evolution,” Prof. Joseph Le Conte 
gives to Professor Agassiz the credit of having laid 
the basis on which the doctrine of evolution has been 
built, although he himself erected no structure of the 
kind upon it. Dr. Theodor Eimer exposes the evil of 
too exclusive devotion to minute special researches. 
which is the growing fault of some of the science of 
the day. Mr. Garrett P. Serviss describes ‘The 
Stars of Autuinn,” among which are some of the 
most the objects in the heavens to be seen at 
the season most favorable for observing. Professor 
Morse s address before the American Association on 

What American Zoologists have done for Evolu- 
tion’ is continued. Mr. F. A. Fernald gives a re- 
view of Geikie’s treatise “‘On the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy.” A portrait and biographical skotch are 

ven of Professor Chester S. yeas of Yale College. 

he Editor’s Table discusses the physiological doc- 
trines taught by the temperance people. They 
are criticised from the scientific point of view. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number, 
$5.00 a year. 


— Louisa M. Alcott contributes one of her charm- 
ing stories, entitled ‘‘ Pansies,” to the first number 
of the new volume of St. Nicholas. It is followed by 


a bewildering array of short stories, entertaining 
sketches, and bright jingles and verses. Among the 
more instructive stories are “A Peasant Painter— 
Jules Bastien-Lepage,” by Ripley Hitchcock, who 
gives the life story of the talented young French 
artist, with many beautiful examples of his art; 
* Elephants at Work,” Ge: R. Coryell; the true 
story of Pocahontas, b . 8. Brooks, who writes of 
her in his ‘‘ Historic Girls” series as ‘* Ma-ta-oka of 
Pow-ha-tan: The Girl of the Virginia Forests”; and 
‘The Last Chance of Life,” by David Ker, a charac- 
teristic episode in the life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Besides other interesting matter, there are verses 
and poems by Grace Denio Litchfield, Alice Welling- 
ton llins, Frank Sherman, and Emma C, Dowd, 
New York: The Century Co.; $3.00 a year. 


— The Forum, for November, comes to hand with 
its rich table of contents, including the following 
timely and thoughtful articles: “ Warfare against 


Society,” by President ¥. A. P. Barnard; “Should 
Fortunes Be Limited ?” by Edward T. Peters; “The 
Use and Abuse of the Veto Power,” by John D. 
Long; “Is the Negro Vote Suppressed ?” by Sena- 
tor A. H. Colquitt; “The Panama Canal from 
Within,” by George C. Hurlbut; ‘Shall Utah Be- 
come a State?” eorge Ticknor Curtis: ‘ Christ- 
ianity and Communism,” b v. Dr. H. Van Dyke, 
Jr.; ‘* What is the Object of Life ?” » | W. 8. Lilly; 
**Books that Have Helped Me,” by Brander Mat- 
thews; “Avoidable Dangers of the Ocean,” Lieut. 
’. L. Cottman; *‘ Caterpillar Critics,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. New York: The Forum Publishing Co. Price, 
$5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 


— November ends the Wide Awake year with a 
Thanksgiving number. The year has been arich one. 


We look with expectation. What can the new ier 
bring to surpass it! First in this issue comes Mrs. 
Fremont’s account of several visits with Hans An- 
dersen in Copenhagen, entitled “‘ Hans Andersen at 
Home.” Margaret Sidney gives the closing chapter 
in her delightful series, ‘Concord; Her Highways 
and By-ways.”’ Edward B. Payne tells a funny Bos- 
ton story, entitled ‘‘ Baked Beans and Brown Bread,” 
which has three of Kemble’s inimitable “ darkey”’ 
pictures. Several serials close, and there are Thanks- 
giving poems by Margaret Eytinge and Willis Boyd 
Allen. In the December number will begin serial 
stories by Sidney Luska, and Mrs. John Sherwood. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.; $2.40 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review, for November, always 
full of interest and value to clergymen and other 


Christian workers, opens with an able paper by 
Donald Fraser, D.D., on “‘ How Can the Pulpit Best 
Counteract the Influence of Modern Skepticism ?” 
This is followed by an unusually interesting and sug- 
estive article, ‘‘ Psychology for Preachers,” ¥ Prof. 
. H. Stuckenberg, D.D., Berlin, Germany. Among 
other contributors this month we notice the names 
of Dr. Howard Crosby, Rev. William Taylor, Dr. 
J. M. Sherwood, and Dr. Joseph Parker. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalis. Price, $3.00 
4? year, single numbers, 30 cents; to clergymen, 
2.50. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, for 
November, has twenty-two selections from the lead- 


ing foreign periodicals, covering a very wide range 
of topics. Its literary notices, foreign literary notes, 
and miscellany are the very best of their kind. 
Among all the magazines there is none that equals 
this for the ordinary reader who desires to be kept 
informed upon the spirit and character of the foreign 
reviews, magazines, and literary periodicals. 1) 


they can give to foreign literature, it is invaluable 
New York: E.R. Pelton. Price, $5. 45 
cents a single number. 


—The October issue of Treasure Trove has the 
usual array of sprightly articles of a miscellaneous 


character. Its warious departments are well con- 
ducted, and are of much interest. Among these 

Our Portrait Gallery” deserves special mention 
this month, for its pleasing sketch, with portrait, of 
Maria Mitchell, the famous woman astronomer. 
Treasure Trove is published at 25 Clinton Place, New 
York City, at $1.00 a year. 


— The Dartmouth Literary Monthly, now one year 
old, was an experiment, but has become a “ fixed 


fact,’ and taken its place among the best college 
literary monthlies, It was admirably conducted last 
year, and has, so far, fully sustained its well earned 
reputation, under its new managers. A. A. Fisher, 
Business Manager. Terms, $2.00 a year. 


— Harper's Young People has deservedly gained a 
national reputation. It is entirely adapted to its 


class of readers ay edited, extensively and ele- 
gantly illustrated. an comes weekly to its numerous 
readers, freighted with good things. New York : 
Harper & Bros. $2.00 per year in advance. 


— The Catholic World, for November will have the 


second of the unsigned articles on the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, bringing out in a striking and orig- 
inal manner the value of archeology as an histor 
cal witness. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Boston Journal of Health, for October; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Journal of Health. 
The Homiletic Review, for November; terms, $3.00 
a ee, New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
he Hahnemannian Month! tor October; terms, 
$3 00a year. Philadelphia: Hahnemannian Co. 
The English Illustrated Magazine, for November; 
terms, $1.75 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
ity Journal; price, cents. orthampton: 
wee & bo, “4 
1e Swiss Cross, for November; terms, $1. 
year. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. eines 
The Audubon Magazine, for November; terms. 50 
cents a yp? New York: Forest and Stream Pub. Go. 
The Academy, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 
The Unitarian Review, for November; terms, $3.00 
ayear. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 
he Journal! of the Franklin Institute, for Novem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frank- 
lin institute. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 


By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, - - 55 


PHILIPS’ Historical Readers. 


FoR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - - .35 

* 2. Early England, to the Year 1154, - 40 

“ 3. Middle - 1154 to 1603, - - ,60 

“ 4. Modern be 1603 to 1884, - - 60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

FIRST READER, - - = © «© 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree, 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


L OF EDUCATION. 


teachers and students, limited in the amount of time 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
W. D. KERR, SECRETARY-~ 


Sa PoRT CHESTER, March 9, 1887. 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor Place, New York. 

MESSRS. — During the past five years we have secured, 
through your Agency, several assistant teachers, who 
have proved very satisfactory. On accountof the person- 
al attention, given by your efficient secretary, Mr. W. D. 
Kerr, in the selection of candidates for vacancies, we 
consider your Agency strictly reliable ; and we trust 
and believe that, in the future, you will maintain your 
present well deserved reputation for conscientious treat- 


ment of your patrons. 
ourstruly, A. M. DRUMMOND, A.M 


SECOND epgteniiens for teachers are the best test of 
the successful working of our Agency. Thus: 
From H. A. Reynolds, Esq , Collins Center, N. Y. 

The principaiship of our school is vacant. We want a 
man teacher; prefer State Normal graduate, July 2,’87. 

(This place we filled this year for the fhird time.) 
From Henry 8. Mott, Esq., Northport, N.Y. 

We have this day secured the services of Mr. James ©. 
Partridge for principal of our school. and hope he will 
bear out the excellent recommendation yeu gave him, 
We had a personal interview, and so far are very much 
pleased — Aug. 5, 1887. 

(His predecessor was also appointed through recom- 
mendation of this Agency } CHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


EST TEACHERS, ana'FoREION, 


prom for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
lled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


NO FFE FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


t in collecting ad 
not in ng advance fees, but in com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. a a 
ALWAYS ON 
;. great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


AWs EICH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or ad 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


Studio Building, {10 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


125 Nicollet Avenue 
Western Office: MINN, 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway ane 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


KINDERGARTEN | 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Room 5, 
It pledges promptness and fidelity to all its patrons, 
both school officers and teachers. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO REGISTER. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


A young man. College graduate, (an Episcopalian 
preferred), to teach the English branches, and the 
elements of French and German, in a first-class pri- 
vate school in N. Y. state. Salary, $800. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| Sample Copies and 


Professor Tyndall, 
Gen. George Crook, 
j Archdeacon Farrar, 


| adzes PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple 


Companion 


Will publish an article in 1888, written for the Companion, by the 


AMONG OTHER EMINENT CONTRIBUTOR$ ARE: 


Colored Annou 


Gen. Lord Wolseley, 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


To any New Subscriber who sends $1.75 for a year’s sub- 
scription at once, mentioning this paper, the Companion will be 
sent FREE from the time the subscription is received, to Jan. 1, a a 


1888, and for a full year from that date. 
aa@- New Subscribers, sent in November, will receive both the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, besides thie 
weekly issues. Those who subscribe in December will be entitled to the Christmas Double Number. 
: t and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE. 


The New England Bureau of Edu- 
cation has calls for, and is able to 
supply, trained teachers of Sewing 
and Cooking. For candidates and 
registration papers apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED in the South and West. 

Address, with stamp, SouTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 
— 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SOIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. Re RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. _ 


_ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For eircular and further particulars apply at the 


school, 1679 Washington St. on House), Boston. 
. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars, etc., address _— 

“Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 

Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. Gr BoYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For a both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies r 


only. catalogues, address the 
cipal, D. B Haan, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, WxesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
ICHOLS LATIN SCHOOL, Lewiston, Me. College 
Preparatio: 


PRISBEE, A.M., Principal, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No.'18. 


“ The International Education Series.’’ —Vol. VI. 


Elementary Psychology and Education. 


By DR. J. BALDWIN. 


A Minp-Lesson Book FOR TEACHERS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND A TExt-BooK FOR 
JuNIOR CLASSES IN NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


ion Series,’ 
special pleasure to announce, as the sixth volume of the “ International Educat , 
j jest pupil. Its cle 
the subject within the comprehension of even the u cle ayn 
arience, i vealth of illustrations, and its short, crisp, Anglo-Saxon sentences, I s 
interesting student. At every step the student is to build on his own 
enc sve ry is thus made as easy and as fascinating as the paturai se > 
wag ry be of price, $1.50. Special terms made on class supplies, and to the Teachers’ 
Reading Circles. Send for full list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 
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